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by DON BLAXELL 

T he Royal Botanic Gardens in Sydney were ISO years old 
in June this year and are the third oldest botanic garden 
in the southern hemisphere. Although Governor Lachlan Mac¬ 
quarie did not specifically ‘open’ the Gardens in 1816, this was 
the year of the completion of the ‘enclosure’ of the area by a 
stone wall (much of it still extant), and we have taken this as 
the founding date. 

From the plantings in 1788 of ‘nine acres of corn’ for food 
for the fledgling colony to the leased areas of the Government 
Farm to private citizens, the botanic garden did not become an 
entity until Macquarie enclosed the area and terminated the private leases. There is no 
record of the early tree plantings, but it is believed the oldest trees still in the Gardens 
date back to the 1820s. Seeds of these were collected, raised and planted by Charles 
Fraser, the first Colonial Botanist, and Allan Cunningham, the King’s Botanist. The 
early years of the Gardens were turbulent, with various Superintendents, but the sta¬ 
bilising turning point came in 1848 with the appointment of Charles Moore as Direc¬ 
tor. In fact, the Gardens were referred to by Moore in 1855 as ‘no credit to the 
Colony’ and by others ‘a disgrace’. 

The overall framework of the present day Gardens is directly attributable to 
Moore, who, during his 48 year tenure as Director, laid out the present pathways, 
roads and lawns and had the Sea Wall constructed, thereby reclaiming about 12 acres 
of tidal mudflats to add to the Gardens. 

The famous Palm Grove is considered one of Moore’s major thematic achieve¬ 
ments, and it seems to have happened almost by accident when a hothouse of tropical 
palms was planted out under some shelter from the oldest (and largest?) trees in the 
Gardens. Contrary to expectations, most of them survived. 

Following Moore’s forced retirement in 1896, the next major era in the Gardens’ 
history and development was the appointment of Joseph Henry Maiden as Director. 
Where Moore wrought order out of disorder in the thematics and landscape. Maiden 
followed by adding to and refining Moore’s achievements ‘outdoors’ and markedly 
and dramatically improving the scientific standing of the institution. A building 
housing a Museum, Library and Herbarium was expended and the herbarium collec¬ 
tions increased enormously. Maiden was a prolific scientist and his works on Acacias, 
Eucalyptus and other genera still form a firm foundation for present day taxonomy. 

The physical character of the Gardens and the Domain that is evident today is 
largely due to J.H. Maiden in his first ten years of leadership. The scientific character 
of the Gardens today is, again, due to the strong foundation and tradition expanded 
by Maiden from Moore’s and his predecessor’s beginnings. 

It is fitting that we also celebrate this year, not only the 180th anniversary of the 
Gardens, but the 100th anniversary of probably the most significant periods in the 
history of ‘Australia’s oldest scientific institution’. 

From the farm, necessary to feed the First Fleet, the Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Sydney has grown and expanded, admittedly with peaks and troughs, and hopefully 
will continue with its national and international role among the great botanic gardens 
of the world. 




DON BLAXELL has been an Assistant Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney since 
1981, responsible for the Sydney, Mount Annan and Mount Tomah Gardens. Don has travelled 
extensively within Australia on collectring trips as part of his involvement in Eucalypt taxonomy and 
also for the collection of propagating material for all three Gardens. He was responsible for the 
planning and development of the Mount Annan Garden and has also advised on the development 
of regional gardens in other parts of NSW. 
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BIBLIOPHILIC BANTER 


By PETER VALDER 

I spent my early years at Mount Wilson where we were 
cut off from the world. We had few books, we didn’t 
have a car and we didn’t have electricity. We didn’t even 
have a wireless. But we lived in an environment where most 
people, including us, had big gardens planted about 1880 
with an amazing array of conifers, oaks, camellias and other 
politically incorrect plants. As a child I became familiar with 
not only our own garden and plants but those of others. For 
instance a towering plant of Rhododendron arboreum was 
already producing its blood- 
red flowers in abundance in 
the garden of our neighbours 
on one side. On the other, 

Magnolia campbellii was the 
subject of much comment 
annually when its sumptuous 
and mysteriously scented 
blooms appeared in earliest 
spring, as was Lapageria 
rosea in late summer. 

The district also had a 
botanical past. Amongst the 
first settlers there were 
amateur naturalists who made 
a collection of the local plants 
and attracted visits from the 
botanically inclined. In 1886 
someone called P.N. Trebeck 
published an article on the 
local ferns, in 1887 William 
Woolls listed the plants he 
encountered and in 1899 A.G. 

Hamilton published a list of 
545 species known to occur 
there. 

No doubt it was the 
botanical tradition of the area 
that resulted in its being 
visited by A.A. Lawson, the 
first Professor of Botany at the 
University of Sydney. He 
encouraged the Sydney Uni- Peter Voider 
versity Botanical Society to commence a survey of the vege¬ 
tation in 1923. This resulted in a series of expeditions based 
in Mount Wilson’s less-than-luxurious boarding houses, the 
results of which were published in a series of four lengthy 
papers in the Journal of the Linnean Society of NSW. As far 
as a I know this was the first ecological study of any sort to 
be carried out in Australia. 

By the time I was born, much of the accumulated botani¬ 
cal information had rubbed off on the local populace. As 
children we were taken for exhausting walks in the bush by 
people who pointed out rarities such as Atkinsonia ligustri- 
na and acquainted us with the botanical names of many 
other plants. Our knowledge was further expanded when 
Miss Gregson, a daughter of one of the original settlers, 
threw children’s parties in her garden which contained a 


large section devoted to native plants. In the 1930s she was 
well ahead of her time. And in those pre-conservationist 
days there was also an annual flower show at which there was 
competition to see who could exhibit the largest number of 
different wildflowers. 

At that stage the only books about plants I had seen 
were the usual ones about the ever popular flower-fairies, 
usually personifications of the British flora. The balance was 
redressed in 1934 with the arrival of Ida Retoul Outhwaite’s 
A Bunch of Wildflowers mentioned by Susan Parson’s in the 
previous issue of this journal. Although this is now a valu¬ 
able book, the illustrations are in worrying taste and are 

accompanied by poems of a 
literary merit about which it 
would be unpatriotic to 
comment. May Gibbs, who 
conjured up violence amongst 
our flora and fauna, was 
much more to my taste. 

About this time we 
acquired Florence Sulman’s 
two-volume Wildflowers of 
New South Wales, which I 
found fascinating as it con¬ 
tained drawings and descrip¬ 
tions of many of the plants we 
knew in the bush. As a child I 
was particularly intrigued by 
the orchids. There were the 
epiphytic ones in the rain¬ 
forests, some of which had 
come up of their own accord 
on the branches of deciduous 
trees in our garden, and a 
great many terrestrial species 
in various parts of the bush. 
As a teenager I bought The 
Orchids of New South Wales 
by H.M.R. Rupp, which I 
found endlessly useful. I went 
on from there to various other 
books about our flora but I 
suppose I must desist and 
switch to the garden before 
space runs out. 

Reading about plants and 
gardens is a dangerous business as it can lead you into 
having too many different plants and to undertake various 
ill-advised essays into design and construction. I fell victim 
to all of this. In the beginning we had Brunning’s Australian 
Gardener, Yate's Garden Guide and not much else apart 
from, of all things, Mrs Edward Harding’s Peonies in the 
Little Garden, which somewhere along the line someone 
must have been given to my father and which introduced me 
to these magical plants. Then along came Johnson's Garden¬ 
er’s Dictionary which revealed to me that there were thou¬ 
sands and thousands of plants in cultivation, introduced 
from every imaginable country. Then in 1935 one of our 
neighbours, Marianne Wynne, knowing my father’s interests 
and a keen gardener herself, gave us Lilies by Woodcock 
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and Coutts, a wonderful book and I suspect the one that 
turned me into a plantsperson. My father obtained many of 
the species mentioned and it was the author’s evocative 
description of the vanished hybrid between Lilium specio- 
sum and L. auratum that led me to attempt my first cross. 
We were also given another book, English needless to say, 
the name of which I have forgotten but which was an early 
version with black-and-white photographs of those endless 
every-known-garden-plant-in-colour books that seem to be 
the best sellers of the present day. The photograph which 
most impressed me was of Zenobia pulvernlenta on tire last 
page. A marvellous name and a stunning picture, but alas 
the plant we subsequently obtained never lived up to expec¬ 
tations. 

My eventual banishment to boarding school in Sydney 
enabled me for the first time occasionally to survey the gar¬ 
dening sections of bookshops. I liked the now-vanished 
Whitcombe and Tombs best. I 
seem to remember that it was 
in Barrack Street and it had a 
copy of Rhododendrons for 
Amateurs by E.H.M. Cox, 
which drew my attention to 
this remarkable genus. I 
couldn’t afford to buy it but no 
one else seemed to and l was 
able to pay it numerous visits. 

Eventually I found the State 
Library as well and learned 
how to look through the cata¬ 
logue. This opened the door for me to the whole marvellous 
world of the written word and enabled me to look, for 
instance, at things such as Joseph Hooker’s Rhododendrons 
of the Sikkim Himilaya with its wonderful plates. 

Now there was no turning back. I joined the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, read old journals, bought yearbooks, sent 
for catalogues and generally went overboard. In this period 
the greatest influence turned out to be Shrubs for the Milder 
Counties by W. Arnold-Forster which was published in 
1948 and which I bought in 1950. This revealed to me the 
enormous range of plants from Asia, South Africa, South 
America and everywhere else which would be likely to 
succeed in our soil and climate. Particularly riveting was the 
chapter on magnolias by G.H. Johnstone. So we imported, 
in those pre-quarantine days, eucryphias, embothriums, 
several of the marvellous tree magnolias described by John¬ 
stone, a selection of rhododendrons of the principal types 
and goodness know what else. Then in 1955 when G.H. 
Johnstone’s Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation appeared I had 
to have that too. 

Since then 1 have tried to be careful about garden books 
and periodicals. Their production has become an ‘industry’ 
and they get ‘marketed’ regardless of their quality. And the 
advances in colour photography and reproduction have been 
such that in many cases the text is relegated to second place. 
Not that photographs don’t tell you a lot mind you, but they 
rarely tell the truth. Careful composition and timing often 
makes gardens and plants look better than they are and unre¬ 
alistically bright colours leap from the page thanks to the type 
of film preferred by both publishers and photographers. 


For a while I was ensnared by the gardens-of-here-there- 
and-everywhere type of publication, but unless they are 
actually guidebooks to somewhere I plan to visit, 1 now just 
glance through them in shops or borrow them from 
libraries. The same goes for general books about plants and 
design. Needless to say there are exceptions such as Osvald 
Siren’s scholarly Gardens of China, but I tend now to con¬ 
centrate on monographs and other books useful for refer¬ 
ence. And I’ve always liked reading about the history of 
gardens and garden plants. Flowers and Their Histories and 
Garden Shrubs and Their Histories by Alice Coats have 
given me a lor of pleasure, as has Flowers, A Guide for Your 
Garden by Ippolito Pizzetti, translated and revised by Henry 
Cocker, which covers much the same sort of territory. 

For years now people have mistakenly thought I must 
know everything about plants and gardens. Why I can’t 
imagine, but with the aid of a few reference books I can 

often disguise the true situa¬ 
tion, even when caught by the 
impromptu telephone call. So 
what do I most frequently 
pull from the shelves? For a 
start, George Usher’s A Dic¬ 
tionary of Plants Used by 
Man has been endlessly 
useful. And when people use 
a name I haven’t heard of, 
Willis’s A Dictionary of the 
Flowering Plants and Ferns is 
a good starting point. If they 
want to know what it means or how ro pronounce it I go 
straight to Steam’s Dictionary of Plant Names for Garden¬ 
ers. Then if they start fussing about pronunciation 1 read 
them the following lines from page 51 of his Botanical 
Latin: 

Botanical Latin is essentially a written language, hut the 
scientific names of plants often occur in speech. How 
they are pronounced really matters little provided they 
sound pleasant and are understood by all concerned. 
Continuing along general lines. The New Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society Dictionary of Gardening gets heaved 
about all the time, and I’ve hung on to the old one as it 
contains a lot of information not transferred to the new 
version. For checking names and descriptions the Index of 
Garden Plants is a great boon as they are all in one 
volume. Hortus Third can be most helpful too, as, along 
slightly different lines, can The Oxford Companion to 
Gardens. In a more local vein I place much reliance on 
Flora of the Sydney Region by Beadle, Evans and Carolin; 
Poisonous Plants of Australia by Everist; and Australian 
Native Plants by Wrigley and Fagg. From all of these and a 
myriad of others, even though I have given up actually gar¬ 
dening, I derive the pleasure of learning something new 
almost every day. 

PETER VALDER became a plant pathologist and mycologist after 
graduating from the Universities of Sydney and Cambridge. Peter has 
travelled widely to pursue his interest in plants and gardens and is an 
internationally acclaimed writer and lecturer. His book Wisterias sold 
out internationally on its first print run. 
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HERITAGE IN TREES 




THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS LIVING 
COLLECTION 

By ALLAN CORREY 

W hen the Sydney Opera 
House and its context are 
submitted for World Heritage Listing 
a key component and its ‘claim’ will 
be the proximity of the significant 
cultural landscape of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. The value of this 
landscape will be further enhanced 
by the identification of individually 
important heritage items including, 
of course, many of the tree species 
that are the result of collections 
dating back 180 years. 

Few major world cities retain 
within their central area any vestige 
of the original flora of the region, 
but the Sydney Gardens and Domain 
are home to numerous remnants of 
the species once dominant around 
the shores of Farm Cove in 1788, 
two of particular interest being 
swamp oak, Casuarina glauca ; and 
forest red gum. Eucalyptus tereticor- 
nus. There are good regrowth stands 
of the former along what was the 
original shoreline and several vener¬ 
able specimens of the latter, now 
providing valuable nesting hollows 
for pairs of sulphur-crested cocka¬ 
toos. Along the Domain cliffs there 
are also old remnant specimens of 
Port Jackson Fig, Ficus rubiginosa. A 
program is in place to restore the 
vegetation of the cliffs of Wool- 
loomooloo Bay in the east side of 
Farm Cove with plants raised from 
seed from remnant vegetation on the 
south side of the Harbour, following 
lists compiled by Maiden and Cam- 
field for the Gardens - Domain site 
in 1902. 

Moreover, the Gardens’ living 
collection still contains what are 
thought to be the oldest planted 
street trees in Australia: a row of 
Swamp Mahogany, Eucalyptus 
robusta, planted by Jack Wright (a 

potato merchant) and others planted to celebrate the com¬ 
pletion of Mrs Macquarie’s Road in 1816. These are now 
overmature specimens growing along the northern side of 
the Macquarie Wall which, at that time, enclosed the new 
Government Garden. 

In 1827, Charles Fraser, Colonial Botanist and the 
Gardens’ first superintendent, together with Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, whom Governor Macquarie called King’s Botanist, 


Chrysophyllum imperiale, a rare Brazilian rainforest 
tree planted by the late Duke of Edinburgh in the 
Botanic Gardens in 1868. Photo taken June 1920. 


Palm Grove in 1871. The Gardens’ most historic 
and culturally significant living collection. 

Trees planted by Charles Fraser in 1828 and 
Charles Moore in 1853, 1862 and 1864 are now 
mature specimens. 


collected seeds and living plants of many rainforest species 
in the Moreton Bay district of Queensland. On his return, 
Fraser planted these along the western bank of Botanic 
Gardens Creek, and several have grown into majestic trees: 
Weeping Myrtle, Waterhousea floribunda syn. Syzygium 
floribundum is one of the largest 
S trees in the Gardens; Hoop Pine, 
\ Araucaria cunningbamii, named after 
p. its collector, is an important visual 
? landmark; and Native Elm, 
Apbananthe pbilippinensis , which 
extend from the Phillipine Islands to 
the east coast of Australia, making 
an important contribution to the 
closed canopy of the Palm Grove. 

Twenty-six years later, Charles 
Moore, the Gardens’ longest serving 
Director (1848-1896) added a 
number of Kauri pines to this same 
area, and three of these have grown 
into the tallest trees in the present 
living collection. Queensland Kauri, 
Agathis robusta , collected and named 
by Moore (originally as Dammara 
robusta)-. New Caledonian Kauri, A. 
moorei, commemorating its collector; 
and Pacific Islands Kauri, A. macro - 
pbylla rank among the Gardens’ most 
valuable heritage trees. 

Like all his predecessors, Moore 
was an energetic plant hunter, and on 
his many visits to various parts of the 
South Pacific he discovered and col¬ 
lected many new species of palms. 
These be brought back to the 
Gardens, and in 1862 and again in 
1864, established the nucleus of the 
present Palm Grove, located to the 
west of Botanic Gardens Creek, aug¬ 
menting Fraser’s plantings of 1828 
and his own of 1853. Successive 
directors have added more palms and 
other rainforest species to this central 
section making the palms, in the 
words of J.H. Maiden, who succeed¬ 
ed Moore ‘perhaps, the finest out¬ 
door collections on this side of the 
Equator.’ Certainly the Palm Grove is 
considered the most significant her¬ 
itage area in the Gardens today. 

To celebrate the Gardens’ Cente¬ 
nary on 13 June 1916, trees were 
planted by representatives of various Allied Nations on 
what is known as the Parade Ground between the Conser- 
vatorium and Government House. Only a few of the origi¬ 
nal plantings survive, namely: Maritime Pine, Finns pinaster 
(for Portugal); Kaffir Plum, Harpepbyllum caffrum (for 
South Africa); Queensland Kauri, Agathis robusta, original¬ 
ly planted as New Zealand Kauri, A. australe, but mis-iden- 
tified at the seedling stage (for New Zealand) and Maiden’s 
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Natural clump of Saltwater Swamp Oak, Casuarina 
glauca, photographed in 1908. 


Sydney Domain in 1885. This area is being 
regenerated with indigenous species recorded by 
Maiden and Cornfield as growing here in 1902. 


planting program involving appropriate rainforest species. 

In recent years a conflict of an unusual nature has 
threatened to destroy many of the heritage trees within the 
famous Palm Grove. Large numbers of the grey-headed 
flying-fox, Pteropus poliocepbalus have been roosting in 
the tallest trees and causing consid- 
| erable damage. The Gardens were 
| faced with something of a dilemma 
5 - how to save a valuable heritage 
; resource without harming a pro- 
tected animal species. After obtain¬ 
ing permission from the NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife Service 
to remove the colony without phys¬ 
ically harming the animals, the 
Gardens experimented with several 
techniques, ranging from fluttering 
plastic bags hung in the canopy to 
honking motor vehicle horns. It 
was the banging of tin rubbish bins 
during the two periods of deep 
sleep that finally succeeded in dis¬ 
couraging the roosting of these 
unwelcome guests. Several hours 
after they return from feeding 
overnight, the creatures sleep for 
about two hours and repeat this a 
few hours before dusk when they 
fly off to forage. Three days of 
much disturbance and they move 
on. However, the Palm Grove 
appears to be a traditional campsite 
for flying-foxes - Maiden recorded 
similar problems in 1900, 1916 and 
1920, whereupon he engaged the 
assistance of the Sydney Gun Club 
- and so constant surveillance is 
essential to prevent a build up in 
population. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney is certainly the oldest, and, 
arguably, the most important 
botanical institution in Australia. A 
large part of that claim to fame 
rests on its tree heritage. 
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Gardens to ultimately replace existing ageing specimens. 
In addition, the continuity of a closed canopy within the 
historic Palm Grove is being maintained by an on-going 


I wish to thank Professor 
Carrick Chambers, former Director 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, for reading the manuscript 
and making helpful suggestions which have been incorpo¬ 
rated in the article; librarian Anna Hallett for making avail¬ 
able and helping to select the archival photographs included; 
and photographer Jaime Plaza for preparing this photo¬ 
graphic material. 

ALLAN CORREY is a landscape architect, horticulturist and volun¬ 
teer guide at the Royal Botanic Gardens. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 


THE WISHING TREE 

By EDWIN WILSON 

T he original Wishing Tree, a Norfolk Island Pine, Arau¬ 
caria heterophylla, planted at the intersection of the 
two main pathways in the Middle Garden of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, ‘became part of the heart of the people’ of 
Sydney Town. 

In Europe in earlier times people believed that spirits 
lived in trees. They would not pass particular ‘sacred trees’ 
without stroking their bark to appease the spirit within, and 
sometimes, to make a wish. Thus the idea of ‘wishing trees’ 
began, and the expression ‘touch wood’. It is not known 
precisely when the custom in Sydney started, but dating 
back as far as the 1870s generations of children and lovers 
walked around this tree six times — three times forward, 
three backward - and then made their secret wishes. Ethel 
Turneq writing in 1895 of her childhood days, recalled: 

There was not time to ‘do’ the Gardens thoroughly, so 
they only walked rapidly up some of the paths, paused for 
a moment to look at the blue harbour beyond the low sea 
wall, and then walked three times solemnly and back- 
ivards around the wishing tree near the entrance gates. [I ] 

Norfolk Island was very much part of the consciousness 
of colonial Australia. James Cook discovered the island on 
his second voyage in 1774, had noted its flax and trees, and 
had suggested that the trees may make useful ships’ masts. 
Twenty-one days after founding the main colony in 1788, 
Philip Gidley King was sent 1,600 kilometres to annex 
Norfolk Island as a potential source of spars, plus sails and 
rope made from flax. Britain was the senior maritime power 
of the day, and wanted to stay that way. The ‘pine’ trees 
turned out to be unsuitable for spars, and the flax industry 
failed because the local ‘flax’ was different from the Euro¬ 
pean varieties. Botanically speaking the Norfolk Island Pine 
is not a true pine tree, but a conifer belonging to a distinc¬ 
tive southern hemisphere group of three genera within the 
family Araucariaceae, including the Hoop, Bunya and Kauri 
‘pines’, and the recently discovered Wollemi ‘Pine’ W ollemia 
nobilis. 

Over the years there was considerable confusion about 
the Wishing Tree, as many people, struggling for a footnote 
in history, laid claim to having planted it. 

It is probable that the first ships returning from Norfolk 
Island brought seedling pine trees back with them in tubs. 
Francois Peron, visiting Sydney in 1802 as part of the 
Baudin expedition, speaks of the Norfolk Island Pine 
growing in the Governor’s garden (old Government House 
site). Indeed this tree is shown in drawings and paintings of 
the time. One of Eyre’s ‘Views of New South Wales’ in 1810 
shows a Norfolk Pine at least thirty' feet high in front of the 
old Government House. 

James Milson (later of Milson’s Point) a free settler with 
an interest in farming, acted as Governor Macquarie’s confi¬ 
dential land steward and superintendent of the old Govern¬ 
ment Farm (site of the present Botanic Gardens) from 1810. 
As part of his duties he was responsible for laying out the 
grounds of Government House with trees and ornamental 


shrubs. Supplies of seeds were received from Kew Gardens. 
A number of young pines from Norfolk Island were success¬ 
fully grown from seed by Milson and distributed to settlers. 
Therefore the first Norfolk Island Pines in the Gardens were 
probably planted by Milson. [21 

Dr D’Arcy Wentworth, who held several official appoint¬ 
ments on Norfolk Island, planted Norfolk Island Pines on 
his property at Homebush, and on 28 June 1814 Governor 
Macquarie says: 

Dr Wentworth, having kindly given us a present of two 
large Norfolk Island pine trees from his farm at Home- 
bush, twelve miles distant from Sydney, they were brought 
down this afternoon from thence in carts to the Govern¬ 
ment Domain; and on the same day the largest trees was 
(sic) planted in the Loiver Park, and on the day following 
the smallest was planted at the intended Grass Entrance 
into the new Government Garden in Farm Cove. [3 / 

Numbers of Norfolk Island Pines were certainly planted 
in the Domain and Gardens in the early day's. Was the 
‘smallest’ of Wentworth’s tree the Wishing Tree? Probably 
not, as the description does not fit with the location. The 
Norfolk Pine was obviously a very popular (one would 
almost say ‘trendy’) tree in the early 1800s (as no doubt the 
Wollemi Pine will become in the early 2000s). 

According to Walter Froggatt, quoting J.H. Maiden, the 
Wishing Tree was first planted in front of Old Government 
House in Bridge Street. [4] Then about 1816 it was removed 
to the Botanic Gardens at Mrs Macquarie’s request, and 
planted near the stream (Botanic Gardens Creek). The date 
is supported by Thomas Edmonds, writing in 1891, who 
said ‘The Wishing Tree was brought from Norfolk Island in 
the year 1812. It was first planted in front of the old Gov¬ 
ernment House, the site of which is now known as Bridge 
Street. In ... 1816 it was transplanted to the present position 
by Mr Fraser, then the Superintendent. How it received its 
romantic appellation is not recorded.’ [5] 

Early in 1872, there was a picture of the Wishing Tree in 
the Illustrated Sydney News with a caption saying it was not 
known when it was planted. This brought a letter to the 
editor from John Richardson, who wrote: 

My attention having been drawn to an article in your 
paper relative to the large Norfolk Island Pine in the 
Botanic Gardens, in which you state that it is not known 
when the said tree was planted. I beg to inform you that I 
planted it in the year 1818, at which time I was employed 
at the Gardens. It had been previously planted in the 
Lower Garden, near the watercourse, and had been 
washed out during some heavy rains which had occurred 
about that time. It was lying half buried in the sand for 
almost six months, when it was removed and planted by 
me in its present situation in the year above stated. Mrs 
Macquarie was present on the occasion and handed me 
the tree to plant in the ground. It was then about two feet 
six inches in height. [6] 

Some years later Major-General J.M. Antill, in newspa¬ 
per correspondence, described the planting of two Norfolk 
Island Pines in the Botanic Gardens by his father and Mrs 
Macquarie in 1816. He said one of these was called the 
‘Antill Pine’, and later became the Wishing Tree. 17] 
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Still others laid claim to planting the Wishing Tree - 
including Charles Fraser, Superintendent of the Gardens; 
Ned Shakely, a convict later employed at John Baptist’s 
Surrey Mills nursery; John Higginson, ranger of National 
Parks (died 1905); and Mrs Macquarie herself. Despairing 
of conflicting legends. Maiden, who considered the Wishing 
Tree to be the ‘most historically interesting tree in our beau¬ 
tiful Garden’ boldly engaged in a little playful historical 
fantasy: 

I propose to adjust these claims in the following manner: 
Ned Shakely dug the hole, johnny Higginson handed him 
the spade and helped him gen¬ 
erally, Mr Fraser turned the 
plant out of the pot to see that 
it was all right, and Major 
Antill planted it with due cere¬ 
mony. Then Mr. Fraser trod 
the earth about it, staked it, 
watered it and tendered it 
during its early days. [8/ 

Where was Mrs Macquarie 
when all this was going on? 

Having attended numerous tree 
plantings (and replantings!) in 
these Gardens I would now like 
to propose the following con¬ 
struction, incorporating John 
Richardson’s letter. 

In 1816 Major Henry Antill, 
an American Loyalist officer and 
Macquarie’s aide-de-camp, was 
in charge of the operation to 
plant a couple of Norfolk Pines 
trees in the developing Garden, 
assisted by two privates from the 
73rd Highlanders. Mrs Mac¬ 
quarie may well have planted the Wishing Tree 1895 
trees, most probably in the pres¬ 
ence of soldier-gardener Charles Fraser (private in the 56th 
Regiment, who had arrived on the Guildford on 8 April 
1816, and was appointed first Superintendent of the 
Gardens). Ned Shakely most probably dug the holes; John 
Higginson may well have helped. Two years later one of 
these trees was uprooted by a storm (because it had been 
planted too close to the creek) and lay half-buried in the 
sand for six months. Mrs Macquarie came by and took pity 
on the tree and had it transplanted, with help from the gar¬ 
dener’s boy, John Richardson. This is the tree that grew to 
become the much-loved Wishing Tree. 

Mrs Macquarie was very popular with the people, which 
may help to explain the popularity of ‘her’ tree. She was 
referred to as the ‘Governor’s Lady’. This also helps explain 
why Mrs Macquarie’s Road (Point and Chair) are still often 
called ‘Lady’ Macquarie’s Road (Point and Chair) to the 
present day in common parlance. The other clues for the 
popularity of the tree come from the romance of the sea and 
the language of real estate. Norfolk Island Pines were often 
used as ‘guiding trees’, with pairs of trees planted on islands 
to help guide ships safely to land. Specifically 1 know of two 
Norfolk Pines that were planted on Lord Howe Island for 



this purpose. Ships coming in from the open sea would line 
up the two trees for safe passage through the southern 
channel of the reef. Old photographs indicate that last 
century there were at least two Norfolk Pines trees (possibly 
three) in the Middle Garden, roughly in line with the main 
entrance to the Garden, which reinforces the ‘guiding’ 
nature of these trees. In real estate terms the Wishing Tree 
had ‘position, position and position’. It would have stood 
out like the proverbial beacon (or ‘guiding’ tree), at the focal 
point in the Middle (Old) Garden, at the intersection of the 
two main pathways. 

The transplanted tree thrived. In November 1905 it was 
measured by the Gardener, H. 
o Malthouse, who found its height 
| to be 99 feet 3 inches (30.25m). It 
| was feared that its maximum alti- 
n tude had been attained; a few 
J years before the tree had been 
£ measured at being slightly over 
I 100 feet. [9] The tree survived for 
I many-a-year. W.H. Malthouse 
3 however, was cut down in his 
^ prime. He had enlisted in 1917, 
I was wounded and taken prisoner 
* of war, and died at Gustrow, 
Germany in December 1918. 
According the J.H. Maiden ‘he 
had worked at the Garden for 20 
years and was universally respect¬ 
ed.’[10| 


On 25 August 1989 a young 
man, Peter Euston from Newcas¬ 
tle, called in at the Visitor Centre 
inquiring about the Wishing Tree. 
He told me his grandmother, Mrs 
Essie Euston, born 1903, was the great granddaughter of 
John Richardson, who had later settled at Newcastle. The 
family legend was that John Richardson was a horticultural- 
ist who had come from England to the Sydney Gardens 
when ‘there was virtually nothing there’ and had helped the 
Governor’s wife plant the Wishing Tree. This story had the 
‘ring of truth’, supported by the documentation of the letter 
to the paper in 1872. 1 could not imagine that Peter Euston 
had recently been reading the Illustrated Sydney News of 
1872. Essie Euston also had a piece of the original tree - 
presumably one of the souvenirs made from the wood when 
the tree had been cut down - which was later presented to 
the Royal Botanic Gardens and is kept in our Library. 

The Wishing Tree was finally removed in 1945, when 
old age and decay threatened to topple it. Souvenirs were 
made from its wood and sold to help disabled soldiers 
returning from World War 11. 

Ten years earlier, when it became apparent that the old 
tree was dying, Sydney children contributed to buy a 
replacement tree. It was planted in the circular Bed 40a, just 
north of the Macquarie Wall on 27 July 1935 by Lady 
Hore-Ruthven, wife of the State Governor. The replacement 
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tree has never thrived, and has never engendered the affec¬ 
tion of the original in this more cynical age after the war. 
Migrants and tourists now come to Sydney by jumbo jet, 
and no longer sail into Sydney Harbour in tall sailing ships. 
The old sea-faring links in the chain have now been broken, 
and people no longer believe in fairies at the bottom of the 
garden. 

The Wishing Tree 

(Ode to Mrs Macquarie’s Wishing 

Tree, planted Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, 

then Sydney Botanic Garden) 

She had a seedling planted where 
the pathways crossed, close to a martyr’s [11] 
unmarked grave, a Norfolk Pine 
that grew into a tall ship’s mast; 

where young girls tripped thrice 
forwards, back, and lipped priorities 
of love and rank, near beds 
that bear the mark of Colony. 

The tree outlived its dignity, 
put down when he was just a boy; 
tall poppies wave their secret joy, 
that numbs the mind to servitude. 

A phantom tree, antennae clipped, 
still pulls the static of the past, 
a plaque, a statue, forties kitsch; 
arthritic earth: I wish, I wish. [12] 



THE CITY AS GARDEN 

18lh Annual Conference of the AGIIS 

CANBERRA 

APRIL 25 - 28, 1997 


Pre-conference lour of 19th Century 
Colonial Gardens in Bungendore, 
Braidwood and Monaro Districts of NSW 

APRIL 21 -23, 1997 

BOOKING FORMS IN NEXT JOURNAL 
ENQUIRIES: Virginia Berger (06) 295 2330 


Article adapted from the publication The Wishing Tree - 
A Guide to Memorial Trees, Statues and Fountains in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Domain and Centennial Bark, 
Sydney by Edwin Wilson, Kangaroo Press, 1992. 

1 Ethel Turner, The Family at Misrule, Ward Lock & Co., 
London, 1895, p. 120. 

2 Roy H. Goddard, The Life and Times of James Milson, 
Georgian House, Melbourne, 1955, p. 35. 

3 Walter W. Froggatt (ed.), from ‘Notes of the late J.H. 
Maiden’, JRAHS, Vol XVII, Part 111, 1931, p. 148. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Thomas Edmonds, preface to a poem entitled ‘The Wishing 
Tree’, dated April, 1891, and dedicated to ‘Mr. Charles 
Moore, Director of the Botanical (sic) Gardens, Sydney, 
New South Wales’. According to Edmonds the information 
was provided by ‘Charles Moore, the present Director, who 
took office in 1848’. This information was sent to me by 
Geoff Lyall, great grandson of Thomas Edmonds, after the 
publication of The Wishing Tree. 

6 Froggatt, op. cit., p. 148. 

7 Sydney Morning Herald, 30 September 1897. 

8 Lionel Gilbert, The Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney: A 
History 1816 - 1985, Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 
1986, p. 26. Gilbert’s sources were J.H. Maiden, Kew Bul¬ 
letin, 1906, p. 209 (from Sydney Morning Herald 21 April 
1906, and 16 and 23 June, 1917). 

9 Botanic Gardens Annual Report, 1906. 

10 Botanic Gardens Annual Reports, 1917 and 1918. 

11 Scottish martyr and barrister, Joseph Gerrald, was buried in 
the iVliddle Garden between the site of what was to be the 
(old) Wishing Tree and the creek in 1796. He had been sen¬ 
tenced to 14 years for ‘sedition’ - for seeking to have 
annual (regularly elected parliaments; for attending illegal 
meetings; for using French terms (words); and specifically 
having used the word ‘citizen’. Joseph Gerrald was com¬ 
memorated by a plaque in 1996. 

12 Edwin Wilson, Banyan, Woodbine Press, p. 31. 

EDWIN WILSON is a poet and lapsed scientist with an interest in 
history who has published eleven books (five books of verse and one 
about verse, two novels, and several publications about the Sydney 
Gardens), recently listed in the Oxford University Press publication, 
Australian Poets and Their Work (1996). His most recent book 
was The Botanic Verses, by Rainforest Publishing, a selection of 
verse on sale at the Gardens Shop (Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney). 


U.K. TOUR 


See the exquisite interiors of 12 historic 
houses and their gardens. 


Peter Watts, Director of the Historic Houses Trust of NSW says: “This is 
a unique tour. The knowledge of the* leaders and the planning offers an 
extremely special quality. This combination does not come often* 4 . You’ll 
also see two great Cathedrals and three famous museums. Visit 
Cambridge, Norwich, York, Stratford-upon-Avon, Bath, Dartmoor and 
Salisbury. Fully escorted. $7990. 

MAY 4-21 1997 
MARY ROSSI TRAVEL 
1800 815 067 or (02) 9957 451 I 

Lie. No. 2TA000227 
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AUSTRALIA’S LIVING FOSSIL TREE 


THE WOLLEMI PINE 

By CATHY OFFORD 

T he Wollemi Pine - Wollemia nobilis - is indeed a noble 
tree. It has an ancient lineage dating back far into the 
Jurassic age and its stature and sheer tenacity to survive in 
the competitive world of the flowering plants is remarkable. 
It was discovered in the prophetically named Wollemi 
National Park. ‘Wollemi’ means ‘watch out’ or ‘look 
around’ and this is exactly what David 
Noble, a NSW National Parks and 
Wildlife Service officer, was doing one 
day in August 1994. David, a canyon¬ 
ing expert, was exploring one of the 
hundreds of canyons criss-crossing the 
sandstone massif of the Wollemi 
National Park, when he noticed some 
unusual foliage on the ground. On 
looking up he espied a grove of strange 
trees, conifer-like and yet like no other 
living species. The samples he brought 
back were analysed by various 
botanists and hailed as a new member 
of the family Araucariaceae, so different 
from living Araucaria and Agatbis 
species as to be considered a new genus. 

Why the Wollemi Pine has survived 
as two small populations comprising 
around 40 adult trees, when it was once extremely wide¬ 
spread (as indicated by fossil records), is still subject to con¬ 
jecture. My view is that it is a species in slow decline, a 
microcosm of the decline of the great conifer age (the Juras¬ 
sic Cretaceous, 200-65 million years ago) and the ascendan¬ 
cy of the flowering plants. The Wollemi Pine grows in an 
assembly of warm temperate rainforest that is dominated by 
Coachwood and Sassafras with an understorey of ferns and 
vines, species typically occurring in such canyons. The pines 
tend to grow on exposed rocky terraces near the bottom of 
the canyon and their life there is perilous in the extreme. 
The roots are anchored through small fissures in the rocks 
and the extremely thin soil overlaying them. The trees are 
mostly multi-trunked, often with three or four large trunks. 
Many trunks have fallen, either smashed by rocks, blown 
down or fallen through old age. Younger trunks appear to 
take over and it is therefore difficult to gauge the age of 
individual trees. In fact it is difficult to determine where one 
tree starts and another begins. There is a possibility that 
some of the trees are in fact clones - genetically identical, 
similar to the giant Huon Pine in Tasmania. Complex 
genetic testing is required to determine if this is so. 

The hue and cry created by the announcement of the dis¬ 
covery of the ‘Dinosaur Pine’ has added extra burden to 
what is already a difficult life for the natural populations. 
The Wollemi Pine has become an international superstar, 
rivalling only the Dawn Redwood and the Ginkgo - other 
‘living fossil’ trees discovered this century. From the first, 
people were clamouring for propagation material of the 
Wollemi Pine, a tall order, literally. Very few seed are pro¬ 


duced, and the cones (which shatter on contact) are located 
up to 35 metres from the ground. Attempts to collect the 
paltry amounts available are difficult, at least for large scale 
propagation and distribution. In contrast, trees and there¬ 
fore seeds of the Dawn Redwood were relatively plentiful 
and seedlings were widely distributed some years after its 
discovery during the 1940’s. 

The Wollemi Pine is an endangered species, because of its 
scarcity and the threats facing it such as bush-fire, soil 
erosion and the introduction of plant pathogens. The NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife Service 
and Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney are 
conducting a threat abatement and 
research program to protect the 
Wollemi Pine. Conservation of the 
species is paramount to all other con¬ 
siderations, and sightseers have been 
asked to stay away from the area. The 
very act of visiting the trees can 
damage them and even visits from the 
scientists are brief and as low impact 
as possible. We even sterilise our shoes 
to enter the area! 

Horticulture is part of the conser¬ 
vation strategy. Growing representa¬ 
tives of the populations in cultivation 
(ex situ conservation) is commonly 
practised as insurance against the loss 
of the natural plants. It is however 
never considered as an alternative, rather its value is really 
in the biological information that can be gleaned from 
growing them. Seed germination (with what little seed we 
have) and plant growth studies are shedding light on the 
survival strategies of the species. A successful part of the 
program is the production of plants by cuttings and we 
anticipate that this will be the main means by which we 
produce plants. Once sufficient stockplants have been pro¬ 
duced, then plants can be released. But, patience is required, 
as the Wollemi Pine is a slow growing woody perennial and 
it will take some years to build up sufficient numbers. 

It is a matter for the future whether the Wollemi Pine 
rivals the other great ornamental or timber-giving species of 
Araucariaceae like Norfolk Island Pine or Kauri Pine. Over 
the next few years the Royal Botanic Gardens will conduct 
an experimental program to determine its horticultural 
requirements including nutrition, soil and light preferences. 
Other studies include the interaction with micro-organisms 
such as beneficial mycorrhizal fungi; already research has 
revealed that an associated fungus produces taxol, a cancer 
fighting compound that was first discovered in North Amer¬ 
ican Yew trees. Such findings pose the question: what else 
remains to be discovered about this remarkable species? 

CATHY OFFORD is the Horticultural Research Officer at Mount 
Annan Botanic Garden, the Australian native plant garden of the 
Royal Botanic Garden Sydney. Cathy co-ordinates horticultural 
research on the Wollemi Pine, along with a number of other critically 
endangered species. Her other horticultural interests include the horti¬ 
cultural development of the Waratah and Flannel Flower and tissue 
culture of woody Australian species. 
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AUSTRALIA’S EARLIEST GARDENING BOOKS 


A NEW CONTENDER JOSTLES 
By RICHARD AITKEN 

O ne of the more rarefied sports in Australia is that of 
finding books which are ‘not in Crittenden’, that is to 
say, books which are not listed in Victor Crittenden’s indis¬ 
pensable History and Bibliography of Australian Gardening 
Books (1986). Although not a blood sport, many of the cries 
and arcane rituals are shared, from the whoop of joy at the 
first sight of the elusive prey to the sharing of experiences with 
like-minded hunters, which hopefully includes Australian 
Garden History Society members and readers of this journal. 

As parr of the search for entries for the Database on 
Australian Gardens and Horticulture, 1 recently came across 
a very early item ‘not in Crittenden’ dated 1836. It sits 
between Crittenden 6 (Thomas Shepherd’s Lectures on 
Landscape Gardening in Australia, 1836) and Crittenden 7 
(T. Horton James’s Six Months in South Australia...to which 
is added a monthly calendar of gardening and agriculture, 
adapted to the climate and seasons, 1838). I intend to 
christen the new item Crittenden 6a. 

The book is an 1836 edition of Abercrombie and Mawe’s 
well-known Every Man his Own Gardener, with the joint 
imprint of publishers ‘T. Tegg & Son, Chcapside, London; 
Griffin & Co., Glasgow; Tegg, Wise & Tegg, Dublin; also 
James and Samuel Augustus Tegg, Sydney, Australia’. It is, of 
course, this last publisher which qualifies the book for 
inclusion in the select Crittenden list. This inclusion of a 
colonial publisher on the imprint was not unknown and the 
second edition of J.C. Loudon’s very influential Encyclopaedia 
of Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture (1833) listed thus 
both McGarvie of Sydney and Howe of Hobart Town. 

Thomas Tegg (1776-1845) was a London bookseller and 
publisher who made his name by conducting nightly book 
auctions. He also dealt extensively in remainders (including 
Scott’s novels) and made a fortune in cheap reprints and 
abridgments of popular works. Such was his acumen that 
immediately after British victory at Waterloo he sold 50,000 
copies at sixpence of The Whole Life of Nelson, rushed through 
the press at a few hours notice. His sons James (1808-1845) 
and Samuel Augustus (b. 1813) grew up in Cheapside amidst 
this frenetic activity and both arrived in Sydney in 1834. 

Abercrombie’s book, otherwise known as The Complete 
Gardener or Gardener’s Calendar, was first published in 1767 
and was immensely popular, running through successive 
editions until at least the 1860s. John Abercrombie (1726- 
1806) was a Scottish gardener who by the 1760s was running 
a small nursery and market garden in London. Through a 
pecuniary arrangement with Thomas Mawe, gardener to the 
Duke of Leeds, Abercrombie published his first book under 
Mavve’s more prestigious name and it was not until the 7th 
edition (1776) that the modest Abercrombie felt able to link 
his own name to the publication. 

In January 1835 the Tegg brothers had opened as 
wholesale and retail book merchants in Sydney’s George 
Street with Samuel returning to London for additional stock 
in December. He returned in December 1836, arriving in 
Hobart Town (where he settled) and doubtless carried with 
him stock of Every Man his Own Gardener to meet the 
needs of a growing population. Unlike T. Horton James’s 
gardening calendar (1838), the Tegg’s edition of Abercrombie 


and Mawe was not adapted for Australian (i.e. southern 
hemisphere) seasons and conditions but doubtless they 
reckoned on the well-established reputation of the book to 
boost sales. Perhaps the extreme rarity of this edition of the 
book indicates that it was not a popular success, or rather 
that many settlers had brought out their own copies of this 
and similar works. 

James Tegg had remained in Sydney and commenced an 
active programme of publishing to complement his imported 
stock. He published the New South Wales Pocket Almanac 
annually from 1836 until 1844 (which included a brief‘rural 
calendar’) and also a short-lived periodical Tegg’s Monthly 
Magazine (March-July 1836). All five issues of this scarce 
magazine are held by the British Library and their copy is 
usefully annotated in a contemporary hand. It also has Tegg’s 
Monthly Advertiser (dated March 1836) bound in and this 
includes a ‘Catalogue of Books, now on sale, by Mr James 
Tegg’ which Ferguson (in his monumental Bibliography of 
Australia ) claims is the earliest Australian booksellers 
catalogue. This list includes the London Encyclopaedia (22 
vols), Billington's Architectural Director and Conversations 
on Gardening and Natural History, indicative of the range of 
works available in the colony at this early date. 

Tegg’s Monthly Magazine is also of interest to garden 
historians for its description of the Sydney Botanic Gardens, 
the setting for much of the action in a story entitled ‘The 
Governess’, where the central character Julia Ormond has 
some sinister adventures. 

Accompanied by her pupils, Julia occasionally took a 
walk in the cool of the evening round the Domain, or to a 
still more favourite resort, the Botanic Gardens, where 
they spent many a pleasant hour in examining the 
productions of various regions there; or seated under the 
shade of the majestic Norfolk Island Pine, she passed her 
tune in viewing the beauties of the surrounding 
landscape. 

Unfortunately for Julia, she is accosted in the gardens by 
Claremont, a charming gentleman who presses his claims for 
her attention. Late in the story, in a nearby bedroom, there is 
an inevitable denouement and the innocent Julia only 
narrowly escapes Claremont’s armour. Let the author tell the 
sad sequel: 

Our tale notv draws to a conclusion. Reader, the 
intelligent, the accomplished, the innocent Julia, is now a 
confirmed maniac: and Claremont is still the same 
thoughtless gay deceiver: for, unfortunately for society, 
his wife’s well-meant shot failed in its effect. 

But is this the sequel? The contemporary hand has 
knowledgeably pencilled on the British Library copy: ‘This is 
a true story: the gay deceiver was the late Francis Stephen, a 
son of Judge Stephen: he commenced an action against the 
publisher of this work but I forgot the result of it. J.G.’ In the 
Australian Dictionary of Biography, Francis Stephen is 
described as ‘a lively young spark’: was this a euphemism? Is 
this a true story? Will a visit to the Sydney Botanic Gardens 
ever be the same again? 

RICHARD AITKEN is an architect and historian who has recently 
returned from Britain where he was undertaking biographical research 
for the forthcoming Oxford Companion to Australian Cardens. In the 
odd spare moment, he managed to visit several gardens and book¬ 
shops. Research for this article was undertaken in the British Library 
and at one of many antiquarian bookfairs he attended. 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATOR 


MARGARET FLOCKTON 
By CHRISTINE PAYNE 

L ittle is known of the life of Margaret Lilian Flock- 
ton who is remembered not only for her beautiful 
botanic illustrations hut for the fact that a species of euca- 
lypt was named after her. In her lifetime, she produced an 
enormous volume of work, illustrating J. H. Maidens 
Forest Flora of NSW and A Critical Revision of the Genus 
Eucalyptus. 


tisement for ‘Lessons in Oil and Watercolour Painting’ in 
Miss Flockton’s name. Among her pupils was May Maiden, 
who was daughter of J.H. Maiden, director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens in Sydney, where she was to work for 
many years. 

Although there arc references to her ‘forty years at the 
Gardens’ she in fact worked there for 26 years, beginning in 
1901 with her last day service on 24th March, 1927. 

Independently, Miss Flockton established herself as a 
lithographic artist and was in fact Australia’s only woman 
exponent of the art. She published a small hook entitled 



Born in Essex, England in 1861, her talents may have 
been fostered by her father, Francis Flockton who was also 
an artist. At the age of 19, Miss Flockton travelled to Aus¬ 
tralia where she resided at Tulagi, 30 Kemp Street in Ten¬ 
nyson (a suburb adjoining Gladesville in Sydney). She also 
had a studio at 3 Victoria Chambers, 44 Castlcreagh Street 
where she painted in oils and watercolour. 

A member of the Royal Art Society of NSW, Miss Flock¬ 
ton exhibited her work with the Society from 1894 to 1901 
(33 paintings in all). Most of these works were of a botani¬ 
cal nature, but titles such as ‘A Catastrophe’ and ‘A Fortune 
Teller’ betray interests in an even more romantic vein. 

An exhibition catalogue from 1900 contains an adver¬ 
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Castanophora alphandi illustration by Margaret Flockton. 


Australian Wild Flowers, containing twelve plates printed 
by colour lithography and also produced decorative borders 
for a souvenir book, Greetings from Australia. 

Miss Flockton died on the 12th August 1953 at the age 
of 91, and was cremated the following day at the Northern 
Suburbs Crematorium. 

Sadly little is known of the character and personal life of 
Margaret Lilian Flockton. However the volume and out¬ 
standingly high quality of her work remains as a beautiful 
living monument to one of the National Herbarium’s most 
creative spirits. 

CHRISTINE PAYNE is a botanic artist who has worked at the 
National Herbarium at the Royal Botanic Gardens in Sydney for 
12 years in the same building as Miss Flockton worked in earlier 
this century. 
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CHARLES FRASER’S 


RECORD OF PLANTS IN THE SYDNEY 
BOTANIC GARDEN IN 1827-28 

By RICHARD CLOUGH 

L ate in 1827 Charles Fraser, the first superintendent of 
the Sydney Botanic Garden, compiled lists of the fruit, 
vegetables, exotic forest trees and plants used in commerce 
and medicine growing in the garden, and in the following 
January a catalogue of the collection. As some plants in the 
lists were not included in the catalogue they have to be con¬ 
sidered together to illustrate fully the scope of the collection. 
From them we can see it contained approximately 1,800 
species and cultivars. 

Where known the date of acquisition and the source of . 
each plant was given. The fact that Fraser was unable to 
give those details for some plants appears to imply that 
these plants, and there are about 180 of them, were readily 


available to gardeners in NSW at the time of his appoint¬ 
ment, that is in 1816. This supposition is supported when it 
is seen that almost all of those are the fruit, nuts, vegetables, 
herbs and flowers that were and are still commonly grown 
in cottage gardens in Britain and Australia. If it is assumed 
that these plants were received from residents then approxi¬ 
mately 650 of the exotic plants then growing in the garden 
had come from sources within the colony and an almost 
equal number from overseas, giving a total of 1,300 exotics. 
The remaining 500 or so plants were Australian, some 
natives of the garden, but most collected by Fraser himself. 
He had visited Moreton Bay, Van Diemen’s Land, the Swan 
River and the interior on collecting expeditions and had 
introduced the Cabbage Tree Palm, Livistona australis in 
1820, the Bangalow Palm, Archontopboenix cunninghami- 
ana in 1824 and the Moreton Bay Fig, Ficus macrophylla in 
1823 amongst other plants destined to become extensively 
planted. 

These native plants were used 
in exchanges with overseas corre¬ 
spondents. Turning to the plants 
received in return, it is surprising 
to find that less than 50 came 
from England. Fraser does not 
record a single plant as having 
been received from Kew. John 
Shepherd, the first curator of the 
Liverpool Botanic Garden is 
acknowledged as the source of 
almost twenty, mostly grasses. 
Conrad I.oddiges and Sons, 
nurserymen from Hackney, of 
around ten, including four vari¬ 
eties of European Olive. 

Four times as many are noted 
as coming from Scotland. 
William Jackson Hooker, then 
professor of Botany at Glasgow 
and Stewart Murray the superin¬ 
tendent of the botanic garden 
there sent around 70, mostly 
plants readily raised from seed 
such as aubergine and sweet 
rocket. William McNab, the 
superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, sent 
over 120 including rhubarb, del¬ 
phinium and woad. 

Two French correspondents 
are listed as having introduced 
over 130 plants including many 
that have become firm 
favourites. Andre Thouin, or his 
son, for both were professeurs de 
culture at the Jardin des Plantes , 
Paris, sent around 100, including 
the Common Laburnum, Labur¬ 
num anagyroides in 1817, the 
Honey Locust, Gleditsia triacan- 
tbos in 1820, the Tulip Tree, 


Georg Ehret’s illustration of the Maritime Pine from A Description of the Genus Pinus by Alymer Lambert, 
1803-24. Fraser credits Governor Phillip with the introduction of this pine. 
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Liriodetidron tidipifera in 1822 
and the American Catalpa, 

Catalpa bignonioides, the Nettle 
Tree, Celtis australis, and the 
Roman Cypress, C upressus sem- 
pervirens all in 1823. Two of his 
other introductions, the Dande¬ 
lion in 1822 and the Box Elder, 

Acer negundo in 1823 have been 
less well received. M. Robart of 
Marseilles was the other corre¬ 
spondent, and amongst his intro¬ 
ductions were the Silk Tree, 

Albizzia julibrissin, and the 
Aleppo Pine, Pinus halapensis, 
both in 1827. 

From the time of the First 
Fleet, plants had been collected 
at ports of call; the closer to Aus¬ 
tralia the shorter their time on 
board and the greater their 
chance of survival. Fraser’s 
records show the continuance of 
this practice. 

Two residents of Rio dc 
Janiero, Charles Chamberlayne 
and Mr Harris (Fraser’s spelling 
of this name varies) sent over 50 
plants. Chamberlayne, the British 
consul in Brazil, introduced the 
Papaw, Carica papaya in 1823, 
the Passionfruit, Passiflora edidis 
two years later, and if chee chee 
is a misreading of chu chu, the 
Choko also in 1825. In the same 
year, Harris, clearly more inter¬ 
ested in ornamental plants, sent 
the Flame Vine, Pyrostegia 
venusta. 

After Rio the next port for 
most ships was Cape Town and a 
very large number of Cape plants were listed by Fraser. 
Some had been collected by travellers. Others, at least 50, 
had been sent by residents. The difficulty in separating those 
two groups is partly due to the practice of entrusting plants 
to passengers or crew for delivery to Australia. Archdeacon 
Scott for instance, brought 20 or so Cape plants with him 
when he returned to Sydney in 1824. It seems likely that 
those came from his brother-in-law, Commissioner Bigge, 
who was then living in Cape Town, and who is separately 
credited with introducing a further 20. Scott’s plants includ¬ 
ed the first Protea grown in the garden, Protea repens. 
Another resident of Cape Town, Mr Villette (again Fraser’s 
spelling varies) also sent many South African plants to the 
garden including the now popular Green Ixia, Ixia viridiflo- 
ra, in 1827. 

Sir Ralph Darling, the Governor for whom Fraser pre¬ 
pared these records, had been Governor of Mauritius, and 
so had Pamplemousses, the first botanical garden to be 
established in the tropics under his control. This may in part 
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The Tulip Tree from Audubon’s The Birds of America, Volume I, 
plant from the Jardin des Plantes in 1821. 


1827. Andre Thouin introduced this 


account for the flow of plants from Mauritius, although it 
was also a port of call for some Sydney bound ships. Dr 
Charles Telfair, the supervisor of Pamplemousses, sent almost 
60 between 1821 and 1827 including Cleomes and Vincas, 
an Aloe and an Agave, while two other residents, Mr 
Newman and Mr White also contributed to the collection. 

Ships from Sydney traded with India, Java, China and 
the Pacific Islands, and plants from all those places were 
brought to the garden. Fraser records around 75 as having 
been received from Dr Nathaniel Wallich, the distinguished 
supervisor of the Calcutta Botanic Garden. These had 
arrived in 1819 and included one that was to become one of 
the most popular indoor plants, the Indiarubber Plant, Ficus 
elastica. Among the small number of plants recorded as 
received from Java was the Pomelo, Citrus maxima , better 
known in Australia as the Shaddock, sent by Colonel 
Clarius from Batavia in 1824. 

Two of Fraser’s correspondents in China, John Reeves 
and Thomas Beale (Fraser gives his name as J. Beal) are 
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justly famous for the marvellous Chinese plants they intro¬ 
duced to Europe. Together with Richard Jones and Captain 
Cliff they were responsible for sending over 30 plants from 
Canton and Macao. These included the Maidenhair Tree, 
Gingko biloba in 1821, and three Camellias, Camellia 
sinensis and the single red and single white forms of Camel¬ 
lia japonica in 1823. The popular Chinese Hibiscus, Hibis¬ 
cus rosa - sinensis was also introduced in the same year as 
was II. tnutabilis. The Crepe Myrtle, Lagerstroemia spe- 
ciosa came from the same source three years later as did a 
number of useful and ornamental varieties of Citrus. 

Some New Zealand plants that were to become popular 
in our gardens were also listed, among them a red form of 
the Flax, Phormium tenax , given by Dr Fairfowl, RN in 
1820, and the Cabbage Tree, Cordyline australis introduced 
at an uncertain date. 

Turning now to the exotic plants contributed to the 
garden from Australian sources we find many of them have 
associations with people prominent in our early history. 

Fraser states Governor Phillip introduced the Stone Pine, 
Pinus pinea and the Maritime Pine, Pinus pinaster in 1790, 
although in another entry he says Colonel Paterson, who 
administered the colony after Phillip’s departure, was the 
introducer of the Stone Pine. There are a number of incon¬ 
sistencies of this type in these records. He may have relied 
partly on hearsay and memory in compiling them. Else¬ 
where Paterson is given undisputed credit for introducing 
the Common Jasmine, Jasminum officinale and the Adam’s 
Needle, Yucca gloriosa. 

Governor Bligh is noted as introducing the Nectarine; 
Colonel Johnston who arrested Bligh, for the dwarf large 
fruited Citron from Brazil; and John Macarthur who insti¬ 
gated the rebellion and who wounded Paterson in a duel, 
for the Box Thorn, Lycittm barbarian. To be fair however, 
Macarthur also introduced the Japonica, Cbaenomeles lage- 
naria in 1820, so in garden history his position is as ambiva¬ 
lent as it is in political history. 

Governor Macquarie is credited with introducing the 
Kentish Cherry in 1812, the White Turkey Fig in 1820, the 
Common Chestnut at some unspecified date and other fruit 
trees. Mrs Macquarie introduced the Jacobean Lily, Spreke- 
lia fortissima in 1814, the Common Myrtle, Myrtus com¬ 
munis in 1819 and other garden flowers. In 1819 John 
Thomas Bigge, the commissioner responsible for the notori¬ 
ous attacks on Macquarie and his administration, and who 
was later sent to South Africa, showed a more attractive side 
of his nature when he presented the Avocado, Persia gratis- 
sima to the garden. 

The next Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, introduced 
many plants of economic importance including four vari¬ 
eties of Pineapple and one ornamental plant, the quick 
growing Cape Virgilia, Virgilia capensis in 1823 while Lady 
Brisbane introduced many garden plants including varieties 
of both Scots and China Roses, Rosa spinossissima and R. 
cbinensis and shared with John Reeves the credit for intro¬ 
ducing the first Camellias. 

Captain Peter Dillon, the man who cleared up the 
mystery surrounding the disappearance at la Perouse, pre¬ 
sented the Yam, Dioscorea sativa to the garden in 1822. A 
less well-known seaman, the naval surgeon David Reid, pre¬ 


sented the English Ash, Praxinus excelsior in 1823 and the 
English Elm, Ulmus procera in the following year, as well as 
single and double Tuberoses. In garden circles at least, he 
deserves to be better known. 

The first Archdeacon of NSW, Thomas Hobbes Scott, 
whose importations of Cape plants were noted above, intro¬ 
duced the Linden, Tilia europaea and the Sycamore, Acer 
pseudoplatanus in 1824, while the first Chief Justice, Francis 
Forbes, made a lasting impact with his introduction of the 
Camphor Laurel, Cinnamomum campbora in the same year. 

While plants are noted as being received from 98 individ¬ 
uals or organisations, the last to be considered here is Alexan¬ 
der McLeay, the most accomplished gardener in the colony 
at that time. He had arrived just two years before the cata¬ 
logue was compiled to take up the post of Colonial Secretary 
and so his main contributions to Australian horticulture were 
still to come. He had however already presented the Calla 
Lily, Zantedeschia aethiopica and the only Magnolia in the 
garden, the deciduous Magnolia kobus and the evergreen M. 
coco as well as the Port Wine Magnolia, Micbelia figo. 

Fraser’s account of the plants growing in the garden at 
the beginning of 1828, eleven years after his appointment, 
makes it possible to judge his contributions to its success. 
The remarkable growth of the collection shows he was both 
capable and energetic, and that Macquarie had acted wisely 
in appointing him to superintend the development of this 
newly created institution. 

They also have the obvious value of providing details of 
the plants available to colonial gardeners at various dates up 
to the time of their compilation. It seems reasonable to infer 
that plants not listed were unavailable, as it is difficult to 
believe that any desirable plants already in the colony would 
have eluded him for long. If this argument is accepted then 
it is unlikely that there were any Azaleas, Fuchsias, Peonies, 
Rhododendrons or Viburnums among the shrubs, no Wiste¬ 
rias among the climbers, no Agapanthus or Watsonias 
among the bulbs, nor even any Yew or Box hedges in Aus¬ 
tralian gardens in 1828. 

Most importantly however, they provide an understand¬ 
ing of the changes that had occurred in Australian gardens 
during the third and fourth decades of colonial settlement. 
They show that the basic fruit and vegetable gardens 
relieved by small groups of popular well known flowers had 
given way to ones furnished with a wide range of new and 
unusual plants; with vegetables, fruit and ornamental plants 
assembled not primarily from England but brought from 
widely scattered regions of the globe. Many of the plants 
introduced during those two decades have continued to con¬ 
tribute to the special character of Australian gardens and 
landscapes. 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM THE SYDNEY RBG 


A USER’S VIEW 

By COLLEEN MORRIS 

A s a habitual user of libraries I am often drawn to pur¬ 
chase some of the books I find myself continually 
requesting. Books about the history of the Sydney region, its 
changing landscape and the history and development of 
gardens in general take up a large section of my bookshelves 
- many of these are related, in some way, to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Sydney. A decided favourite of mine is 
Doug Benson and Jocelyn Howell’s Taken for Granted: The 
Bush land of Sydney and its Suburbs. This expands on the 
earlier Sydney Busbland, Two Centuries of Change (now an 
absolute snap at the Gardens Shop) and deals with not only 
Sydney’s landscape, plants, vegetation types and the Euro¬ 
pean impact on these but goes on to discuss the history and 
vegetation of each of the districts in Sydney. Although this 
book would appear to be primarily of interest to people that 
live in or near Sydney, its well illustrated and comprehensive 
interweaving of various themes results in a book which 
appeals to a broader audience. 

Sitting beside Taken for Granted on my shelves is a well- 
thumbed copy of Lionel Gilbert’s The Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney, A History 1816-1985. This is a starting 
point for any research 1 undertake which relates to the 
Gardens. Gilbert has synthesised the complex history of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, its endeavours as a scientific institu¬ 
tion and its various Directors and gardeners including a 
favourite of mine, the Overseer of the Domains from 1884- 
1913 James Jones, into an account of a manageable size. It is 
absorbing and well referenced for those interested in further 
investigation of the source material. Starting From Scratch 
was written to accompany an exhibition about Australia’s 
first farm. This slim volume belies the amount of research 
involved in investigating the origins of the earliest European 
garden in this country, the site of which is encompassed by 
grander botanical achievements today. Information about the 
various cultivars available at the time of the first farm is 
additional useful information for the reader interested in 
planting an orchard with an old-fashioned flavour. 

Many people enjoy The Domain which partially sur¬ 
rounds the Gardens without fully appreciating its signifi¬ 
cance. Discovering The Domain portrays its history and 
indicates the differences in function between this important 
public place and the Royal Botanic Gardens. Edwin Wilson, 
who edited this book is also responsible for The Wishing 
Tree which documents the various built elements that exist 
or once existed in the Gardens, the memorial trees and the 
numerous vases and other garden ornaments that have fur¬ 
nished the place over the years. These include the Sphinxes, 
originally part of Sir James Martin’s estate which, to me, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to those manufactured by 
the English company Austin and Seeley last century. Repro¬ 
ductions of the Sphinxes are now available through the 
Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens. 

For those with a more botanical bent, publications 
include the Collection, Preparation & Preservation of Plant 
Specimens and Riverside Plants of the Hawkesbury-Ncpean. 


The former provides guidance in assembling a home herbar¬ 
ium while the latter, which is deservedly popular, is pocket- 
sized for ramblers like myself who are more interested in 
identifying the species along the way than reaching the end 
of the river. Amply illustrated in colour, this book also pro¬ 
vides a selection of titles for further reading on the various 
subjects covered. The ecologically vulnerable Hawkesbury- 
Nepean River, the most important river system for western 
Sydney, is the subject of another publication available from 
the Gardens Shop. Benson and Howell have produced A 
strategy for the Rehabilitation of the Riparian Vegetation of 
the Hawkesbury-Nepean River which is a serious assess¬ 
ment of the vegetation of the river system at the time of 
European settlement, the current situation and priorities for 
the future. 

These books are just some of the publications I have used. 
Other publications include the four volume set, The Flora of 
New South Wales and the two journals produced by the 
Gardens, Cunninghamia, a journal of plant ecology and 
Telopea, a twice-yearly journal dealing with taxonomy. I’m 
sure garden history aficionados look forward to reading all 
those books yet to be written: biographies of the early direc¬ 
tors, the first, Charles Fraser; the important but elusive and 
unwilling writer, Charles Moore and the influential Joseph 
Henry Maiden. Now where will I put that other bookshelf? 

Books available from The Gardens Shop at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Sydney. Open 7 days a week. Telephone 
(02) 9231 8125. Out of print books can be referenced in the 
RBG Library. 

Benson, D.H. and Howell, )., Sydney Busbland, Two Centuries of Change, 
Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, 1988. SALE 50c (originally $3.95) 

Benson, Doug and Howell, Jocelyn, Taken for Granted: The Busbland of 
Sydney and its Suburbs, Kangaroo Press in association with the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney, 1990. S27.95 (softcover) 

Benson, Doug and Howell, Jocelyn, A strategy for the Rehabilitation of 
the Riparian Vegetation of the Hawkesbury-Nepean River, Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney, November, 1993. SI5.00 

Cameron-Sniith, Barbara, Starting From Scratch - Australia's First Farm, 
Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, November, 1987 SALE $1.00 

Gilbert, Lionel, The Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, A History 1S16- 
19S5, Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 1986. $39.95 

Howell, Jocelyn; McDougall Lyn; Benson, Doug, Riverside Plants of the 
Hawkesbury-Nepean, Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney with the assistance 
of the Hawkesbury Nepean Catchment Management Trust, 1995. S9.95 

National Herbarium of New South Wales, Collection. Preparation & 
Preservation of Plant Specimens, Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, 1992. S3.00 

Wilson, Edwin (Ed.), Colless, Shirley, Discovering The Domain, Royal 
Botanic Gardens and Domains Trust, Hale and Iremonger, Sydney, 1986. 
SALE S2.00 (originally $9.95) 

Wilson, Edwin, The Wishing Tree, A Guide to memorial trees,statues, 
fountains, etc. in the Royal Botanic gardens. Domain, and Centennial 
Park, Sydney, Kangaroo Press in association with the Royal Botanic 
Gardens Sydney, 1992. SALE S5.00 

COLLEEN MORRIS is a landscape heritage consultant and 
researcher who is based in Sydney. She is a habitual user of libraries 
and enjoys rearranging her own bookshelves after regular purchases. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE PLANTHUNTERS 

Reviews by TREVOR NOTTLE 

A PLANTSMAN IN NEPAL 

by Roy Lancaster 

Published Antique Collectors’ Club, Woodridge (UK), 
1996. RRP $95.00 

ELLIS ROWAN: A FLOWER HUNTER IN 
QUEENSLAND 

by Judith McKay 

Published Queensland Museum, 1996 
RRP $22.95 

A cold, wet winter’s night. A fog swirls around the 
house and encourages me not to venture out. What 
better to do than sit by the fireside with a book or two and a 
glass of port? And for a gardener what better reading than 
tales of the plant hunters or a new book about some 
favourite plant family? So it was that I made good use of 
those many cold nights of June, July and August. I got down 
from my shelves old volumes of Farrer, Kingdon-Ward and 
Fairchild. How I enjoy re-reading those Boys Own Adven¬ 
tures with plants. 

A pleasure then to receive a copy of the most recent 
plant hunter’s tale, A Plantsman in Nepal by Roy Lancaster; 
proof that there are still plenty of places where botanists 
and horticultural adventurers can find new treasures and 
fresh tracks to bash. It was amusing to read that yak butter 
tea, llamas and diarrhoea still play their part in the daily 
lives of plant hunters at the end of the Twentieth century, 
just as they did at the turn of the century. Surely the magic 
of ‘botanising’ and plant collecting lies in the romance of it 
taking place in remote and romantic locations, and that the 
treasures it produces are of greater intrinsic worth than any 
likely remuneration. And what treasures Roy Lancaster 
brings to our notice from the isolation of the mountainsides 
and valleys of Nepal: striking perennials such as Saussurea 
obvallata, Rheum nobile and Gentiana depressa, as well as 
beautiful bulbs - Lilium nepalense and Cardiocrinum gigan- 
teum and glorious shrubby Rhododendrons and of course 
Meconopsis in all their fine variety'. 

While this book does not contain any blood curdling 
mis-adventures with ferocious Tibetan llamas, or with 
Chinese brigands or Burmese drug lords it does capture in 
fascinating detail many aspects of the daily life of the rural 
people of Nepal and provides an insight into the hard slog 
and daily grind faced by plant hunters even in these modern 
times. Though many of the plants discovered and re-discov- 
ered have been introduced to gardens in England, Scotland 
and other cool climate environs, it is likely that only a few 
have made it to the shores of Australia. Is this a distraction 
from the book? No. The joy lies in the tale not in the having 
of new plants. Throughout the descriptive passages of the 
book many plants met are referred to as straggly, shrubby, 
with dirty flower colours and strange looking colour combi¬ 
nations hinting at the fact that at least one third of all the 


plants a plant hunter may find will turn out to be unappeal¬ 
ing to flower gardeners; other comments suggest that proba¬ 
bly another third of recorded discoveries are unsuited to the 
hurly burly of a domestic life in captivity. So finding new 
plants is really just the beginning of the adventure with 
plants not the end. Finding the plants is perhaps not so 
exciting in itself, though there must be moments of pure 
magic such as seeing a forest of Rhododendron arboreum in 
flower, the lasting excitement comes from imagining, and 
eventually discovering how the most attractive of the plants 
found will contribute to garden making. Picking off leeches 
and beheading hungry fleas must take something away from 
the exhilaration of finding a rare plant in its habitat. 
Recounting the story offers an opportunity to bypass the 
awfulness and focus on the beauty ; an entirely apt method 
for a flower hunter. I found A Plantsman in Nepal to be a 
good read and a most worthy companion volume alongside 
Farrer and Kingdon-Ward. 

As a contrast to the relative convenience of Lancaster’s 
botanising trip through the foothills of the Himalaya it is 
refreshing to read of Ellis Rowan’s adventures painting wild- 
flowers in Queensland. Judith McKay’s book FJlis Rowan: 
A Flower Hunter in Queensland is the catalogue of an exhi¬ 
bition of 125 of Rowan’s works painted in Queensland 
during the closing years of the Nineteenth century and the 
first quarter of the Twentieth century. When read in con¬ 
junction with Mrs Rowan’s own dramatic account of her 
journeys, as found in A Flower Hunter in Queensland and 
New Zealand (published by Colin Murray, London, 1898) 
this book provides a most interesting counterpoint to the 
Romantic acuteness with which Mrs Rowan sometimes dec¬ 
orates her narrative. The new book gives some useful 
insights into understanding the complexity of Ellis Rowan’s 
‘artistic’ character. That she overstated the drama of some 
situations in which she found herself seems now without 
much doubt, however, this in no way detracts from her 
work as an artist and perhaps demonstrates the essential 
salesperson that lies within every successful artist. At the 
end of the book every one of the 125 paintings in the collec¬ 
tion of the Queensland Museum is illustrated with a small 
colour plate of fair clarity and good colour. A useful cata¬ 
logue to art students and historians. But for me the research 
and commentary of Judith KcKay are more important and 
more interesting. I liked the freshness of her approach to a 
figure who has been accorded icon status among botanical 
illustrators in Australia. Judith McKay does not take away 
from Ellis Rowan by her research and commentary but 
instead helps us to understand how such a powerful creative 
female personality made a living and found acceptance in a 
conservative Australian society. 

Australian Garden History Society book reviewer, TREVOR 
NOTTLE, has just had his latest book released. Gardens of the Sun is 
the culmination of many years painstaking research and writing (as 
well as more pleasurable travelling and garden visiting). Trevor’s book 
questions many pre<onceived ideals we have on what constitutes a 
‘good garden' and challenges readers to redefine their gardening 
traditions to suit their environment He does so with wit and flair, 
making the book really enjoyable to read. Professor George Seddon is 
currently reviewing the book for the January/February issue. 
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POSTCARD FROM VIENNA 


By HELEN PAGE 

U nsere Garten’, which I translate naively to be ‘Our 
Garden’ is the name of the department that manages 
Vienna’s public gardens so giving ownership of these spaces 
to the people of Vienna. These numerous gardens are laid 
out formally and all display signs prohibiting walking or 
sitting on the grass. Paths are 
numerous and seats along 
them abundant, so I imagine 
in hot weather these seats are 
in great demand. Wonderful 
old trees are the dominating 
feature, some with elaborate 
bracing and supports and 
many of them clearly 
labelled. There are numerous 
statues within these gardens 
especially of the famous 
composers that Vienna has 
produced. 

Perhaps Vienna’s most 
famous garden is that sur¬ 
rounding the Schinbrunn 
Palace only five kilometres 
from the city centre. These 
grounds are extremely extensive, but the lack of detailed 
information on gardens available to tourists does not allow 
one to give exact details. There are large areas of very 
formal parterre gardens in the front of the Palace. The circu¬ 
lar central beds consist of Phoenix canariensis surrounded 
by pink geraniums and bordered by lamb’s ears. The narrow 
scroll beds are of either pink or cream bedding begonias. 
The outer beds are much more relaxed and are made up of 
small white daisies, blue salvias, pink geraniums, orange and 
red lantana, magenta nicotiana, orange and red dahlias and 
red bedding begonias with separate beds of dwarf 
marigolds. 

There are large trees areas of woodland still formally laid 
out. Within the grounds is a large zoo in a garden setting. 
The Palm House, opened in 1882, renovated and reopened 
in 1990, has an area of 2.5ha and houses approximately 
4000 plants, many of which are Australian. 


Rooms with a view - rooftop gardening in Vienna. 


Leading up from the formal parterre beds past the 
Neptune Fountain are steep paths to the neo-classical arcade 
built in 1775, the Gloriette. This magnificent structure com¬ 
mands a spectacular view down to the parterre beds and the 
palace. 

As a total contrast to the formal historic gardens and 
buildings is the Hundertwasser Haus, a municipal apart¬ 
ment block created in 1985 by the artist Friedrich Hunderti- 

wasser who wished to 
strike a blow against what 
he saw as senseless modern 
architecture. The result is a 
kaleidoscope of colour, 
shapes and textures adorned 
with dome cupolas, coloured 
cones and stone statues. 

Roof gardens and Vir¬ 
ginia creeper complete the 
picture which puts into 
practice Hundertwasser’s 
philosophy ‘Nature must 
grow undisturbed wherev¬ 
er rain and snow fall; 
whatever is white in winter 
must be green in summer. 
Whatever grows horizon¬ 
tally under fine sky belongs to nature. Streets and roof 
should become woodland. People must be able to breathe 
pure air in the cities again. The relationship between man 
and tree must take on religious dimensions. Only then will 
this sentence be understood: The straight line is godless.’ 

Vienna is a city of contrasts. 

HELEN PAGE has taken a 'year out’ to travel and study overseas 
to further her understanding of garden conservation. Her ‘postcards’ 
from abroad will provide a glimpse into distant gardens, styles of 
management and heritage issues. 



AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY 
TOUR OF TASMANIAN GARDENS 

with Fairie Nielsen 
25 FEBRUARY-2 MARCH 1997 

5 days of gardens, historic houses, colonial properties and 
Tasmanian hospitality at its best. 

Dunedin, Franklin House, Red Hills, Culzean, Bowthorpe, 
Kaponica, The Glen, Connorville, Delmont, Esk Farm, Richmond 
Hill, Winton, Symonns Plains, Lochmaben, Strathmore, Woolmers, 
Tamar River gardens. 

COST: $580.00 (airfare to Tasmania extra). 

Contact AGHS Office 1800 678 446 for booking form. 
BOOKINGS CLOSE JANUARY 25, 1997. 


JULIE KEEGAN 

GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 

Portugal and Spain 
plus Chelsea Flower Show 
departs 20 May 1996 

This popular tour is planned to introduce you to Moorish influences 
in gardens and architecture. The decorative use of coloured tiles is a 
feature of gardens, churches and houses. We will visit villages of 
special interest and enjoy varied countryside featuring cork oaks, 
olive trees and some vineyards. 


Brochure: 

JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 
Tel (02) 9337 1147 
Fax (02) 9337 6782 


Reservations: 
Wentworth Travel 
Edgecliff, Sydney 
Licence No. 
2TA001726 
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ALPHABETICAL PROFILE 


ALISTER CLARK - HORTICULTURIST 
AND CELEBRATED ROSE AND DAFFODIL 
BREEDER 

By TOMMY GARNETT 

This is the third article in our alphabetical profile of 
prominent identities in Australia’s horticultural world. 

W hen Alister Clark died in 1949, just before his 85th 
birthday, he was so well known that subscriptions 
came from every State, from 
New Zealand and from racing 
clubs throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth for a memorial 
garden which was created in 
Blessington Street, St Kilda and 
opened by the Governor. 

Within a few year, Alister was 
almost forgotten and his family 
confused (as it still is) with the 
Clarkes of Rupertswood. For a 
time, the mistake was legit¬ 
imised by the inscription below 
the von Guerard painting of 
Glenara in the National 
Gallery of Victoria in which 
Alister himself appears as a 
baby in his nurse’s arms, but 
which was described as the 
Clarke family. 

It was Alister’s father, 

Water, who built Glenara, 
having acquired the land 
(including much of what is 
now Melbourne’s airport) in 
1853, at the age of 50. He had 
been a close associate of the 
McLeay family which built 
Elizabeth House in Sydney and 
had derived his wealth from 
managing two McLeay proper¬ 
ties as well as one of his own, called Kerarbury in the Rive- 
rina. His first wife had died of yellow fever in the quarantine 
station at Sydney in 1838. As his second wife, Walter 
married Annie Cooper, who had been running a girls’ school 
with her sister in St Kilda, where Walter had built a seaside 
cottage. Together Walter and Annie created a garden at 
Glenara, beginning in 1857. The invoices for their purchases 
survive in the National Herbarium in Melbourne, and show 
the enormous variety of plants they used. The Sydney nurs¬ 
eryman, Thomas Shepherd, has described the McLeay’s 
garden at Elizabeth Bay, and it is clear that Walter adopted 
the same principles at Glenara. 

Annie Clark died in 1865 after the birth of her fifth 
child, Jessie. Walter was killed in a buggy accident on the 
steep slopes above Glenara in 1873. The five children were 
left orphans, with Alister aged 8 and his elder brother, 
another Walter, who assumed the headship of the family. 


aged 14, then a boy at Scotch College. A cousin, John Kerr 
Clark, who owned extensive properties on the Liverpool 
Plains in NSW, became their guardian and laid down the 
ruling that their father’s inheritance was not to be distrib¬ 
uted until the youngest turned 21 in 1886. This decision 
was to have important consequences. 

The Clark boys continued their schooling in Hobart, 
where John Kerr had a house, before Alister went ‘home’ (as 
he always called it) to Loretto School outside Edinburgh. 
His holiday base was Brutherland at Kilbride, south-east of 
Glasgow (now a private hotel) where his elder sister, Annie, 
lived. She had in fact married another Walter (Wat) Clark! 

Alister then went on to Jesus 
College, Cambridge to read 
law, where he became Presi¬ 
dent of the Australian Club, 
and once entertained a visiting 
Australian Test team. He was 
devoted to, and was very good 
at, every type of sport. 

On his return to Australia 
for Jessie’s 21st birthday, it was 
revealed that the guardian, 
John Kerr had been embezzling 
his father’s inheritance. This 
meant that young Walter, now 
married to Minnie Johnston, 
daughter of one of the 
founders of The Argus, could 
not acquire Glenara because, 
on the strength of the sup¬ 
posed inheritance, had specu¬ 
lated heavily in Clydesdale 
horses and was deeply in debt. 
Meanwhile, Alister had met 
Edith Rhodes, daughter of a 
wealthy Christchurch family 
while on a walking tour of 
New Zealand (a wax figure of 
her may be seen in the museum 
at Akaroa on the Banks Penin¬ 
sula). Alister married Edith in 
Christchurch in 1888. Perhaps with the financial help of his 
wife and his own share of his father’s legacy, Alister was 
able to buy the Glenara homestead and 800 acres. And he 
was lucky, there was a rumour that a railway was to go 
through part of the property and land which he had bought 
for $40 an acre, sold next year for $1,200 an acre. At no 
time did he hold a job; the unkind said he depended on his 
wife’s money, others that he was a shrewd dealer in land. 

In Britain, he made contact with influential gardeners 
and in 1898, he became a member of a syndicate which 
included his New Zealand brother-in-law, Heaton Rhodes 
and two of the first Trustees of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Wisley Gardens in Surrey, Ellen Willmott and the 
Rev. J. T. Bcnnet-Poe. They bought daffodil bulbs from the 
best-known breeder of the time, the Rev. G.H. Engleheart; 
and with these, and others bought from the disposal of the 
stock of an English Shakespearean actor, George Titheradge 
(there is too long a story behind this purchase to tell here) 



Alister Clark at Glenara in the 1920s. 
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SPOT THAT BOUGAINVILLEA! 


Alister began his daffodil-breeding career. The roses came 
later, when he commissioned two nurserymen to scour 
Europe for every one of the hundred ore more roses which 
William Robinson, the arbiter of taste, had declared ‘great’. 

Alister’s daffodil bulbs he shared with his friend, Leonard 
Buckland, a Camperdown solicitor, and, between them they 
won the main prizes at all the important shows between 
1901 and 1915: Melbourne, Ballarat and Geelong. In fact, 
Buckland was the more successful of the two, and can lay 
claim to having bred the first pink daffodil, Pink’un which is 
illustrated in the British Daffodil Yearbook of 1915. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the two friends later fell out, and Buckland died in 
what the coroner described as a shooting accident. Alister 
grew many thousands of daffodils and did most of the cross- 
pollinating himself with camel-hair brushes. 

Alister’s aim in breeding roses was to produce vari¬ 
eties suitable for Australian conditions which would 
stand up to drought as well as flowering for a long time, 
and he repeatedly used roses from the nursery of Nabon- 
nand on the French Riviera. In fact, from a single bush 
of one of the most popular and famous of his introduc¬ 
tions, Lorraine Lee bunches were picked in each of more 
than twenty consecutive months. He was generous with 
his new roses; he would give one to a society to propa¬ 
gate in order to sell the progeny for their own profit. 
The first of his roses to be issued to the public was 
named Lady Medallist after a racehorse (appropriately 
since he was the founder of Moonee Valley Race Club 
and President until his death). The Alister Clark Stakes 
are still run and the winners rewarded with baskets of 
roses. After that followed a whole series of roses of 
which the best-known are Black Boy, Nancy Hayward, 
Sunny South and scores of others. Mrs Susan Irvine has 
been building up a collection of all the named varieties 
of his roses she can find and identify at her garden at 
Gisborne. There is a collection of his daffodils at Buda 
in Castlemainc, Central Victoria. 

Alister is the only Australian to have been awarded the 
two highest international awards, the Dean Hole Medal for 
roses, and the Peter Barr Cup for daffodils. Late in life he 
also bred nerines. He had often been in New Zealand at 
their flowering time, staying with Heaton Rhodes, who was 
doubly his brother-in-law, having married Jessie Clark. Even 
more versatile than Alister, Heaton Rhodes was parliamen¬ 
tarian, philatelist and breeder of daffodils. 

Alister was asked to judge roses both in France and 
England. While many of his roses went to America, one 
of the biggest collections is in East Germany. At the time 
of his death, he was Vice-President of the British Royal 
Horticultural Society. In fact, there are some who would 
claim that he was the greatest horticulturist that Aus¬ 
tralia has produced. 

TOMMY GARNETT is a garden writer and columnist who has 
recently published A Gardener's Guide to the Climatic Zones of 
Australia. His biography of Alister Clark, Man of Roses: Alister Clark 
of Glenara and his family was published by Kangaroo Press in 1 990. 

Article from Western Australia on the elusive Alister 
Clark bred rose ‘The Lady Medallist’ in the next Journal. 


THE EPIC JOURNEYS OF THE 1996 AGHS 
CONFERENCE IN QUEENSLAND 

By JEANNIE SlM 

S pringtime in the subtropics! We had a glorious time at 
our annual Conference over the weekend of the 27th- 
30th September this year. Treated right royally, the extraor¬ 
dinary generosity of garden owners shone upon us all. The 
resulting smiles of satisfaction were brighter than the floral 
displays around the Garden City Toowoomba. And that is 
saying something! 

The AGHS Conference this year was based in 
Toowoomba with preliminary sojourns in Brisbane and 
travel treats on the Darling Downs. Dear old Queensland 
was mostly sunshine, but with some showers and even wind 
at times: a naughty wit commented that the Melburnians 
must have bought their weather with them! Tut! Tut! 

We began the royal treatment with registration at the sump¬ 
tuous Beaufort Heritage Hotel near the Brisbane City Botanic 
Gardens. Deep purple Cooktown orchids adorned our locale: 
draped across the table and as corsages for everyone! A stun¬ 
ning start. Some semi-crazy lady in a brightly coloured shirt (I 
think it was me), spoke about the delights of gardening in 
Queensland. There were numerous slides of verandahs encrust¬ 
ed with Bougainvillea, purple Jacarandas and tropical fruit, 
equating to lots of laughs and even some moments of history. 

Then we began our heroic adventures, with the coach 
trip ‘up the range’. The sun was brilliant and I kept seeing 
bougainvillea blooming in the roadside gardens. Near 
Grandchester we stopped at Franklyn Vale, an endearing old 
homestead and garden. I’m sure the huge pink Shirley 
poppies were photographed by everybody! The ancient bot- 
tletree and the row of huge Bunya pines framed the old low- 
slung homestead, complete with swags of purple wisteria 
draped along the front verandah. A summer house beside 
the tennis court, designed by Robin Dods, nestled under the 
shade of an old Celtis. And this was the beginning of the 
‘Chinese Elm’ controversy! We soon found out that south¬ 
erners call Ulmtts parvifolia Chinese elm while we Queens¬ 
landers call the ‘almost’ weed Celtis sinensis by the same 
name. It became a contagious tease (on both sides)! PS. to 
dear Richard Ratcliffe: Celtis & Ulnnis are both in family 
Ulmaceae , so maybe that is origin of the confusion! 

Our tour moved on through the Lockyer Valley past 
Murphys Creek (great sandstone country) to the gloriously 
adorned Spring Bluff Railway Station. This quaint piece of 
nostalgia hugs the side of the escarpment on top of which 
stands Toowoomba. The floral displays lined both sides of 
the track and in every nook and cranny. As luck would have 
it, while we were there, one of the two trains that pass 
through the station per day, whistled its way round the 
bends towards Brisbane. Such planning! 

We all stayed together at McGregor College, at the Universi¬ 
ty of Southern Queensland in Toowoomba. Smdents again, but 
without the pranks (I think)! Our first tea (that’s Qld for dinner) 
was in the homes of three wonderful locals: Ann Hawker, Mary 
McPherson & Philip Skinner. We were amply nourished, and 
amazed at the generosity of our hosts (champions all)! 
Saturday, we donned our thinking caps and heard five 
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intriguing speakers in the new lecture hall on campus. Prof. 
Maurice French related some of the reactions to the Darling 
Downs landscape from early visitors. We too, had made the 
tremendous journey up the range to a ‘pastoral paradise’. 
Judith Deppeler-Hagan fascinated us with tales of civil ser¬ 
vants, such as the well-connected L.A. Bernays and Walter 
Hill, who both played significant roles in the beginnings of 
horticulture and agriculture in this state. Christopher 
Vernon explained the special role of Walter Burley Griffin, 
landscape architect in Australia, USA and Qld! Dr Catherin 
Bull told us of tourists v. travellers - and how the different 
expectations influence the way we present historic places. 
After lunch and much book buying, Prof. George Seddon 
regaled us with notions of Utopia, Paradise, Eden and 
Arcadia. 1 reckon the best ‘Earthly Paradise’ is the ‘free¬ 
masonry of gardeners’ that Prof. Seddon mentioned: the fel¬ 
lowship of sharing amongst equals that unites gardeners. 

Sunday was Downs Day! We visited the Boyce 
Toowoomba rainforest garden in the rain and Yarran 
amongst the Wilgas bathed in sunshine. We enjoyed Jimbour 
House on its windswept but sunny plateau, Jondaryan 
Homestead veiled by dramatic clouds and supped at Old 
Gowrie Homestead in regal splendour! We were so spoilt on 
Sunday, but we lapped up every moment. (She sighs in fond 
remembrance!) 

What a day! The wide flat plains of the Downs were 
stunning. On the horizon, the blue ranges of the Bunya 
Mountains marked the north-eastern rim. To the west, the 
plains stretched on endlessly. Around us, the broad-acre 
farms flaunted their rich deep black soils. I was exceedingly 
jealous of that soil, but I treasure hilly old Brisbane! The 
pretty purple weed colouring the roadsides and paddocks 
(which farmers found most distressing, but twits like me 
admired) was identified as a Verbena. 

Every garden we visited was special and exciting. There 
was the intimacy of Yarran with its views out over the 
Downs and into the surrounding bush, originally designed 
by Jocelyn Brown. Jimbour House was a ‘noble pile’, splen¬ 
didly large, sandstone and surrounded by colourful tropical 
gardens. Old bottletrees fought for space with equally 
ancient fig trees. The Queen palms were dancing in the 
wind! Bougainvillea mixed with roses in great profusion and 
we all loved the little frogs near the historic 1950s bright 
aqua swimming pool. This garden is open to all locals virtu¬ 
ally as a public resort and tells much of the generosity of 
folk in the country. Some day, I must return and photograph 
that luscious jacaranda lined driveway when in bloom. 

Jondaryan Homestead was a fascinating collection of 
farm buildings and gardens with Oakey Creek and huge river 
gums nearby. At this time of day, many folk were feeling as 
tired as the old stables: leaning in one side and wobbly in the 
middle! The old hollowed-out bottletree was massive and 
showed signs of a noble struggle to free it from the ravages 
of Cat’s Claw vine. Beastly weed! Here at last, we fought the 
final round of the Chinese elm debate - the Celtis and the 
Ulmus were both present and we agreed to differ! 

Just as the sun was setting, we arrived at Old Gowrie. 
We were universally bowled over! The pretty new rear 
courtyard was brimming with self-sown alyssum that must 
be honey-heaven smelling during the day. When we rounded 


the ‘front’ to see the stunning homestead verandah laced 
with Wisteria, great joy entered our hearts. There were the 
fresh-faced waiters (boys & girls) welcoming us with plat¬ 
ters of wine and fruit punch. As we pulled up squatter’s 
chairs and gazed out across the paddocks, you can imagine 
how pleased we felt. We stayed on into the night, eating and 
sipping coffee and chatting. The house was open to us, and 
we revelled in its interiors. I especially liked the three paint¬ 
ings by Ellis Rowan that were artfully reflected in the huge 
flower arrangement in front: echoes of pinks on one side, 
blues on the other. Magical munificence. Ann and Peter 
Howard operate the best ‘restaurant’ in the best setting, 
equalled only by their hospitable hearts! You can’t be too 
ample in the praise department here! 

The final day was spent touring around Toowoomba. If 
you went back early, you missed a treat or two! Laurel Bank 
Park was outrageously bedded out - but lots of greenery 
absorbed the bright colours. It was pure and authentic munici¬ 
pal planting, and I loved it! Even the bit of rain was exciting, 
although the grasstree (Xanthorrhoea sp.) with over twenty 
flower spikes sited opposite the park was a special feast. The 
Scented Garden intrigued all and yes, it was a huge Gordonia 
there. Queen’s Park and the former botanic gardens had the 
bee’s knees of massive trees! Cathedralesque avenues of 
camphor laurels, gigantic Bunyas and lofty palms were joined by 
a long informal hedge of Spiraea, overflowing with white blos¬ 
soms. The sun shone the entire time as if on cue. To me, much of 
the floral colour in Toowoomba’s suburban gardens are provid¬ 
ed by Spiraea, Sailor Boy daisies and Marguerite daisies, all 
good dry tolerant plants. Well, that’s my theory anyway! 

Our final two gardens were private houses that over¬ 
looked the escarpment on which the city rests. At Dash- 
wood’s garden (Curtis Street), we were greeted by immense 
old Tallowwoods ( Eucalyptus microcorys) - the pride and 
joy of the owners. Beyond the house, the natural hush was 
blended into the garden with long drifts of Kangaroo Paws, 
Banksias and such. The large areas of turf terraced away 
from the house, opening up vistas that went on forever: 
towards the Gold Coast and even 75 miles away to Mt Coot- 
tha on a clear day. Truly a house on the edge of the world! 

Sonya and Peter Gregg’s garden (East Street) was our last 
stop and it continued in the tradition of excellence. The 
massive terrace walls were overflowing with flowers, much 
of it Erigeron karvinskianus. The gully on the other side of 
the house was especially enchanting. The biggest birds’ nest 
ferns I’ve ever seen nestled in the shade and the winding 
path lined with Clivias in bloom was brilliant. Sadly, we said 
farewell to Toowoomba and all our friends, and thanked 
Jan Seto especially for a wonderful conference. Thanks to all 
our visitors from within and without Queensland - hope 
you had a great time. 

Good luck to next year’s organisers in Canberra! 

JEANNIE SIM is a Queensland landscape architect who is com¬ 
pleting her doctoral thesis on the History of Designed Landscapes in 
Queensland and teaching Conservation Theory part-time. Jeannie's 
garden is a rampant mixture of rainforesty-gardenesque-cot- 
tagesque, well suited to the lazy-busy tropical gardener that she is. 
Any messy parts are labelled ‘experiments' and any happy acci¬ 
dents are ALWAYS intentional! 
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GOING WEST WITH AGHS 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF 
PRE-CONFERENCE TOUR 

By DAVID BURKE 

D iary entries from the AGHS Tour of Goondiwindi 
and the Darling Downs, 23-25 September, 1996. 
Forty-five members from five states and the A.C.T. aboard a 
comfortable air-conditioned coach. Terry Ferrier, of 
Gourmet Garden Tours is our escort. 

DAY ONE: Away at 9am from Brisbane’s transit centre 
and airport. La Rochelle at Beaudesert is Terry’s curtain 
raiser. Up it goes on a pretty town garden, the work of Fay 
and Noel Le Grand who live in a genuine high-stumped 
1929 Queenslander. Our first morning tea, memorable for 
the yummy fresh-cut sandwiches, is 
taken while viewing the vibrant colours 
of a close-packed half acre where 
winding pathways lead beneath wooden 
arches to plantings of mixed shrubs and 
perennials and beds of over 10 day lilies 
- definitely a garden for all seasons. 

Terry urges us back to the coach. 

Onwards to the south! 

Nindooinbah! What a magnificent 
choice for lunch, one which postscripts 
with an extra scrumptious dessert. A 
late 1850s rambling (dare we say ‘time 
warp’) homestead is wrapped within 
long cool verandahs that steer us 
towards lawn shaded by Moreton Bay 
figs, venerable bunya bunya pines and 
jacaranda entwined with bougainvillea. 

Margaret Hockey is our gracious 
hostess, widow of the distinguished 
artist Patrick Hockey (died 1992) whose 
work in abundance is displayed against 
wooden walls, recalling his years at this inspirational gem of 
Queensland’s south-east. 

‘Patrick’s love of gardening and great flair for design 
breathed new life into the Nindooinbah garden’ says Mar¬ 
garet. We will remember his red-posted happy gates, the ori¬ 
ental tea house by the lake, the hexagonal rose bed and the 
urns filled with cascading ivy and geraniums. In his studio 
cottage, away from the homestead, brushes and paint tubes 
lie where he last put them down. From the studio windows 
we see across some of historic Nindooinbah’s 1200 green 
hectares towards distant Mt Witheren, where in aboriginal 
legend, the big old fresh water turtle emerged from the 
lagoon to lead his army to victory. 

Across Cunningham’s Gap, westwards now to Glengal- 
lan House, a once grand sandstone mansion where the 
Flomestead Trust is only a million dollars or so short of 
restoring it to 1860s stately glory. This is a Clayton’s garden 
history stop, there being no visible garden but a lot of detec¬ 
tive work going on. Trust members have located the posi¬ 
tion of the homestead gates (the impressive iron gates them¬ 
selves now adorn a park in nearby Warwick) and from this 
point, mapping the shape of the gardens should follow. We 


stoke up on afternoon tea and cream cakes. Gerry our 
careful and resourceful driver (he of the droll comments) 
faces a long haul before we see the lights of Goondiwindi, 
and sit down to dinner at the Town House. 

DAY TWO: In the real Queensland outback now. A 
Henry Lawson mindset suggests what we’re to see will 
probably show evidence of being parched and painful, and 
the folks likewise. Hey, what’s this! Over the border, a short 
drive into NSW at Boggabilla, and there’s water all around. 
The brown waters of the lazily flowing Macintyre; water 
sprays, full water tanks, water dripping from hose lines here 
and there. After floods and rains of recent times, so much 
for Mr Lawson’s dry and dreaded outback. 

As plentiful as the water comes a never ending supply of 
outback hospitality, starting with Dick and Mabel Doyle and 
the ever present Red Cross ladies. Mal- 



tyre, an oasis of green lawn and bright 
garden behind the surrounding trees. 
The Red Cross angels serve our 
morning tea against a backdrop of ole¬ 
ander hedge and jacaranda. We’re told 
how the garden survived the Little 
Audrey cyclone of some years past, and 
the grey alluvial clay loam demands 
incessant mulching - a remark to be oft 
repeated as the tour unfolds. Says 
Mabel: ‘It’s a garden that is enjoyed and 
lived in by all the family. Not long ago 
we had a wedding marquee beside the 
box elder maple.’ 

Back across the border we’re at the 
Customs House where they collected 
fees in colonial times from coaches and 
bullock drays hauling into Queensland. 
Since 1974 the Goondiwindi Historical 
Society had owned the cottage, now in 
the care of Marie and Lindley Wolski. 
The cottage itself is a museum bursting at the seams, every¬ 
thing from rusty traction engines to the last manual tele¬ 
phone exchange. Outside is a true cottage garden, a riot of 
perennials interspersed with annuals - red Flanders poppies 
and rows of hanging baskets. 

Secure from the noonday heat, we stroll across a mani¬ 
cured lawn above the river at Nungwai. Around us are 
sculptures and elegant vases. Beth Wilson, a Brisbane land¬ 
scape architect planned the original of this outback delight 
where Jennepher and Talbot Wilson are our hosts. At lunch, 
members contemplate the burgeoning poincianas on the 
front lawn (‘our pride and joy’ according to the Talbots) 
and the explosion of a Buff Beauty rose climbing the front 
of the house. 

‘Our garden is always changing’ Jennepher tells us. 
‘There’s no fence and all the wildlife is protected. Thus 
there’s this constant battle between us and ‘them’ (possums, 
roos etc) as to what will survive. Our two peacocks also 
love to eat young annuals so the garden is basically perenni¬ 
al plantings.’ 

Terry hurries us back to town for three action packed 
afternoon inspections. (Terry is a bubbly, enthusiastic lady 



Shirley poppies in front of Franklyn Vale, 
visited during the Queensland Conference. 
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who spares not the moment). Now who’d expect to find a 
slice of Bali and the exotic east along Oakhole Road, 
Goondiwindi? But how else does one describe a spectacular¬ 
ly cool home of polished timbers and fine art around which 
Joe and Rosemary Hoffman have woven their 10 year old 
version of paradise. Theirs is admittedly rich river soil, in 
contrast to the ‘cement’ elsewhere; balsams and ferns, Gar¬ 
denia florida and camellias - salutes to the influence of the 
neighbourly Macintyre. A curving paved path leads us to a 
courtyard filled with the fragrance of Quisqualis creeper 
flowers and the heady perfume of Cestrum noctnrnum. We 
survey the busy bird life on a lagoon the Hoffmans have 
built, and remain at arm’s length from the imperious gaze of 
their two pet emu fenced in the tennis court! 

‘Being a novice’ I don’t know much about gardening 
principles’ confesses Rosemary. ‘But 1 was sure about one 
thing and that was the need for colour.’ Mass plantings of 
bougainvillea, red berries of the Pyra- 
cantha, David Austin roses as a back¬ 
drop to the tennis court - Rosemary 
has made her point. 

Next halt is the Botanic Gardens, 
or more accurately, the Botanic- 
Gardens-in-the-making. Covering an 
area of about 12 hectares around a 
partly man-made lake complete with 
bird refuge with pathways through a 
diversity of native plantings, the 
gardens promise Goondiwindi an 
attraction of which the locals will be 
proud. 

Aren’t we missing afternoon tea? 

No panic. At Perigeux the answer 
awaits in another garden with a Beth 
Wilson influence, river-girded and 
adorned with Rhyl Hinwood sculp¬ 
tures in Helidon sandstone. We sit or 
mingle in the late afternoon shade of 
Di and Jack Sheinberg’s tree theatre 
on the banks of the ever-present Macintrye, sipping chilled 
nectar and munching savouries. “We’re delighted to 
welcome’ says Jack as he supervises the pouring. In a sense 
he could be speaking for the district. Di is a recognised 
guru of the Goondiwindi garden movement and her advice 
and encouragement have prompted various of the region’s 
homesteaders to be of good heart. ‘Goondiwindi is fortu¬ 
nate in that we can often grow plants thought to be suit¬ 
able for more northern or southern regions’ says Di. 

Night must fall. Dinner at the Town House and Terry 
has arranged for some of our new friends to join us. Around 
the tables, a lot of talk about the rewards of gardening 
under difficulties. We’re in no hurry for day three to dawn. 

DAY THREE: Heading down the Leichhardt Highway, 
the long march eastwards to Rugby, the first stop reached is 
over a gun-barrel dirt track that leads through black soil, 
ripening crops and flattened horizons of true Darling Downs 
country. Hugh and Jill Gloster welcome us to another rural 
eye-opener. Behind a screen of gums and box poplars and 
native flowering species that attract the birds, their smart 
and spacious homestead, like so many of the more modern 


breed, seems to cling close to mother earth. The wall of 
yellow banksia - easy to be envious of the banksia rose on 
all these properties - is soon a magnet for photographers. As 
we tuck into apple slice with the morning tea (the Red Cross 
ladies obviously own a magic carpet) and contemplate the 
growth and colour all around, it’s worth recalling that these 
outback delights don’t come easily on tight grey clay. ‘Only 
the hardiest plants will grow here’ says Jill. ‘After five years 
of drought, hail last December and two floods through the 
garden in January, we’re relieved that our garden has sur¬ 
vived.’ 

Harley and Min Bligh’s Condamine Downs makes a 
grand climax to our Downs enjoyment. Under the trees 
looking towards the handsome old homestead we settle with 
boxed lunches that Terry and Gerry have fetched from the 
coach’s cornucopia. Afterwards we join Min on a patrol of 
the garden which offers a fresh vista at every turn: gums, 
pepperinas, silky oaks and a chestnut 
that grew from a seed collected by a 
forebear in London’s Hyde Park. They 
are the fourth generation of the Blighs 
to have occupied the Downs. ‘All 
around us’, Min explains, ‘the house has 
been planted with screening trees to 
enclose the garden and stop the winds’. 
Yes, and anything else? ‘Yes, to main¬ 
tain the birdlife.’ 

To reach the Blighs, we’ve driven 
along roads flanked with many kilome¬ 
tres of irrigation channels and sub-chan¬ 
nels and gutters where the black plastic 
polypipes syphon water into the 
furrows. Through a gap in Min’s garden 
fence, we gaze across the black soil 
country to one side, on the other 
towards the impressive garage sheds 
where big green machines are poised for 
next week’s plantings of the cotton. 
Through Min’s fence we have a 
reminder why the cool green of the homestead garden is so 
inviting an oasis at the day’s end. The talk is of wheat and 
sorghum, maize and chick peas and barley. Scarcely the baa 
of a sheep is heard; how life has changed beyond the garden 
gate. 

Woodlands, the last stop, has been called ‘Queensland’s 
finest Victorian mansion’. Wrap-around verandahs and a 
flagpole lookout tower; from a hilltop at Marburg, across 
bunya and jacaranda trees, historic Woodlands dominates 
280 acres of fine pasture that last century echoed to the 
sound of sawmills and cane cutting. Afternoon tea is taken 
at white-clothed tables in a vast dining room where the 
cedar panelled walls seem to reach almost to the sky. Terry 
has chosen a subtle way to ease us from the reverie of the 
magic gardens and welcoming friends waiting beyond the 
trees of Goondiwindi and the Darling Downs. 

DAVID BURKE is a writer and garden enthusiast who has ven¬ 
tured forth on a number of AGHS tours. He gardens in the Southern 
Highlands of NSW. 
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NATIONAL AND BRANCH NEWS 


NATIONAL 

OFFICE BEARERS ELECTED FOR THE 
FOLLOWING YEAR ARE: 

Chairman: Margaret Darling 

Secretary: Jan Gluskie 

(following resignation of Lester Tropman) 

Treasurer: Robin Lewarne 

ELECTED MEMBERS: 

Richard Aitken 
Virginia Berger 
Ann Cripps 
Nicky Downer 
Colleen Morris 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES: 

NSW: Dorothy Sears 
ACT: Leslie Lockwood 
VICTORIA: Warwick Forge 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Richard Nolan 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA: John Viska 
TASMANIA: Sallyann Dakis 
QUEENSLAND: Jan Seto 

JOURNAL EDITOR: Trisha Dixon 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER: Jackie Courmadias 

1997 NATIONAL CONFERENCE - CANBERRA 
25 -28 APRIL 1997 

The City as Garden is the theme of the 18th Annual Confer¬ 
ence of the AGHS to be held in Canberra next April, when 
the city is resplendent in vibrant autumn colours. Canberra 
is renowned worldwide as a model of the Garden City 
movement. The Conference will explore gardens of public 
open space and suburbia. It will cover the role of the city 
setting, the history of Canberra’s designed landscapes, horti¬ 
cultural and planning issues, the pomp and circumstance of 
public landscapes, and VIP gardens. 

Speakers will include Vladimir Sitta, Judy van Gelderen, 
Helen Armstrong, Alan Correy, Richard Clough, Ken 
Taylor, Dianne Firth, Robert Boden, John Gray, Deborah 
Malor, Dick Ratcliffe, Margaret Hendry, Ingrid Adler and 
Bernadette Hince. 


SOUTHERN NSW 21-12 April, 1997 

Visit those gardens you have often read about - Micalago 
Station, Manar at Braidwood, Gidleigh at Bungendore and 
Coolringdon at Cooma. Three days of historic gardens in 
the height of autumn glory before the Annual Conference to 
be held in Canberra. The tour will leave Canberra on 
Monday April 21 and return on the evening of Wednesday 
April 23 with a free day before the Conference begins. A 
good chance to be at the Anzac Day Dawn Service at the 
Australian War Memorial. 

Bookings and enquiries for all tours: Jackie Courmadias, 
Phone/fax (03) 9650 5043 or toll free 1800 678 446 

AGHS MEMBER AWARDED CHURCHILL FELLOWSHIP 

Richard Nolan from South Australia, who is a National 
Management Committee member and senior gardener with 
the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide at Wittunga, has recently 
been awarded a Churchill Fellowship. He will be travelling 
overseas next year to study the cultivation of the indigenous 
flora of Israel and the cultivation of Australian flora 
growing in Israel. 

Richard’s Fellowship proposal stemmed from the idea that 
plants from the regions of the world with Mediterranean cli¬ 
mates are suited to much of Australia where water resources 
are often scarce and expensive. Plants from these regions will 
survive our summers with little or no additional watering. 

On his way to Israel early in April 1997, he plants to visit Cali¬ 
fornia and S. Africa on his return, where he wants in particular 
to observe the evergreen forests of the South East Cape (a small 
area which receives rainfall throughout the year). These forests 
are believed to be a relic of sub-Antarctic vegetation which for¬ 
merly covered Gondvvana and resembles the forests of South 
West Tasmania. Richard believes this flora could be cultivated 
at Mount Lofty Botanic Gardens in the Adelaide Hills. 

ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL PACKING 

Victorian members who take the time to help with Journal 
packing are greatly appreciated. Many thanks to Joan Reed, 
John Joyce, Di Ellerton, Jane Bunney, Beryl Black, Ashley 
Russell, Laura Lewis, Liz Kerr and Pam Jellie for packing 
the last issue. 


Registration forms will be included in the Jan/Feb 1997 
Journal. Enquiries: Virginia Berger (06) 295 2330. 

TOURS 

TASMANIA 25 February - I March, 1997 

Fairie Nielsen’s knowledge of Tasmanian gardens and her 
inimitable personality promise to make the February tour of 
Tasmanian gardens a rare treat! Five days of gardens such as 
Dunedin, Winton, Delmont, Symonns Plains, Kaponica and 
Egleston without the inconvenience of changing motels each 
night. Accommodation for the entire tour will be in the one 
Motor Inn in Launceston, which is in close vicinity to the 
many gardens being visited. 


JOURNAL DEADLINE FOR COPY AND ADVERTISING 

Jan/Feb issue: Deadline 25 November 

ADVERTISING RATES 

1/8 page $120 (2 or more issues $110) 

1/4 page $200 (2 or more issues $180) 

1/2 page $300 (2 or more issues $250) 

full page $500 (2 or more issues $450) 

INSERTS $400 per page 

E-mail address for articles, advertising or letters: 
trisha@srm.blamac.com.au 

1998 National Conference to be held in Western Australia. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

FRIDAY I - SUNDAY 3 NSW Blue Mountains. Parks, Gardens 
and Cemeteries Seminar co-sponsored by AGHS, 
National Trust and Blue Mountains Council. 

PROGRAMME: 

Friday l Conservation and management of historic proper¬ 
ties, Parks and Cemeteries for Local Government Offi¬ 
cers and managers of historic properties. COST $60 
Includes seminar papers, lunch and teas. VENUE Blue 
Mountains Council Chambers, Katoomha. enquiries 
Stewart Watters (02) 9258 0123. 

Saturday 2 Researching and managing historic gardens - 
for garden owners and lovers. COST $40 Includes 
seminar papers, lunch, teas, enquiries Nance Cooper 
(047) 592 647 or Stewart Watters (02) 9258 0123. 

SUNDAY 3 Garden visits to private gardens at Mt Wilson 
including lunch at Sefton Cottage (1pm) and visit to 
Wynstay (2pm), a property with spectacular views and 
many rare trees. A presentation will be made by the 
AGHS of a recently repaired urn, one of a pair made by 
Goodlet & Smith, Sydney at the turn of the century. 
cost $10 for lunch - bookings essential, enquiries Jan 
Gluskie (02) 9428 5947 

SUNDAY 17 NSW - Viewing of three gardens in the Robert- 
son/Kangaloon area of Southern Highlands: Robert and 
Sandra Wallis garden at Old Kangaloon Road, Robert¬ 
son, Robin Donnelly garden at East Kangaloon for lunch 
and Richard and Helen Rowe, Laureldale at Robertson. 
10.30am at Wallis garden, enquiries (048) 864417 
(048)362122. 

SATURDAY 23 ACT - Champagne and Roses with Peter Cox, 
heritage rose authority, at Tuggeranong Homestead, 
Canberra, enquiries (06) 258 4547. 

Saturday 22 s.A. - Working Bee Belair Maze - weeding, 
mulching and dripper maintenance. TIME 10am. 


SUNDAY 24 TASMANIA - AGHS Plant Sale in the garden of 
Megan Steel, Valleyfield, Longford. TIME 1 lam. 

TUESDAY 26 S.A. - Helen Vellacott will talk on ‘Gardens I 
have made and trees I have planted’ at the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens Lecture Room. TIME 7.30pm Supper 
$ 2.00 

THURSDAY 28 VICTORIA - End of year picnic at Rippon Lea. 
Highlights will be the opportunity to view the exhibition, 
Portrait of a Gardener before it closes, boat rides on the 
lake and garden tours. BYO picnic tea and enjoy the 
tranquil environs of Rippon Lea before the Christmas 
rush catches up with you! time 6pm cost Members free 
and guests $5. enquiries (03) 9836 1881 

SATURDAY 30 S.A. - Garden visits - Barossa Valley to Martin- 
sell and Glen Devon. $3.00 

DECEMBER_ 

FRIDAY 6 S.A. - Christmas drinks at Wittunga, Blackwood. 

SUNDAY 8 NSW Sydney. Annual Christmas party/picnic for 
members and friends. VENUE Strickland House, 52 Vau- 
cluse Road, Vaucluse. time 4.30pm BYO picnic. Meet 
on the lawn on the harbour side of the house. 

FEBRUARY 

WEDNESDAY 12 VICTORIA - Explore two contrasting inner 
city parks with a guided tour of the newly created Dye 
Works Park, Simmons Street, South Yarra (Melway 58 
E4) and the charming Victoria Gardens, High Street, 
Prahran. TIME 6pm at Dyeworks Park then across to 
Victoria Gardens for a BYO picnic tea and talk. COST 
Members $4 and guests $6 enquiries (03) 9836 1881 

Sunday 23 NSW - Hunters Hill Walk - interesting gardens 
and homes of the peninsula area. 4.30pm enquiries 
(02) 9428 5947 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP DETAILS 


I/we wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose my/our subscription. 
Name(s) 

Address State Postcode 

Telephone: Home ( ) Business ( ) 


Subscription Rates (Please tick) 

EH Ordinary Member or Institutional Subscription $38 
□ Family Member (2 adults and 2 children) $48 
EH Corporate Member $60 
EH Youth Rate (25 years and under) $20 

Cheque/Money Order enclosed: Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 
Please debit my credit card: EH Bankcard L_J Visacard EH Mastercard 

Card No.EIOEEO EHEHEHEH □□□□ □□□□ Expiry date 


□ 3 year Ordinary Membership $105 

□ 3 year Family Member $135 
EH 3 year Corporate Member $160 
EH Donation $ 


Cardholders signature 

The Society is affiliated with the Australian Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from Trusts’ tax deductible status. ‘Donations are 
welcome and should be made payable to the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS. Membership benefits Australian 
Garden History, the Society’s official journal, six times a year. Garden related seminars. lecnires, garden visits and specialist tours. Opportunity to 
attend annual conference and conference tour. Contributing to the preservation of historic gardens for prosperity. 

AGHS Office, Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Ave, South Yarra, Vic. 3141 Ph/Fax (03) 9650 5043 Toll Free 1800 67 8446 
THIS FORM CAN BE PHOTOCOPIED SO THAT THE JOURNAL CAN BE RETAINED INTACT. 
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GARDEN HISTORY ‘DOES’ KANGAROO ISLAND 


Talking to the animals at Seal Bay. Observing the sea lions 
with an informative ranger was a highlight of the trip for 
AGHS members. 


By JEREMY DREW 

D oes Elvis live? Was Tom Lehrer a better mathematician 
than songwriter? How poignant is a lighthouse calling 
to its young? Are the backyard vegetable gardens of S.E. 
Asian immigrants important to 
the AGHS? 

Sound like the typically 
important questions posed on the 
average AGHS tour don’t they? 

They were truly posed on our 
tour of Kangaroo Island (K.I.) 
but not necessarily answered. 

Helen Page in her inimitable 
style mustered a diverse group of 
nineteen people onto K.I. for a 
week in August. Those of us who 
brought only shorts and sun hats 
came ill prepared. 

Why did we go? 

Well, to be with Rodger and 
Gwen Elliot was a great incen¬ 
tive. Their reputation as great 

tour leaders proved well deserved. Those of us who had not 
been on previous tours with them either to the Grampians, 
Lord Howe Island, Wilsons Promontory or the Alps, were 
impressed by their preparation, knowledge, openness and 
empathy with the whole group. They provided a great 
lesson in tour guiding with their relaxed and unhurried 
approach. 

Many went to be with their 
partners, sharing experiences and 
meeting like minded people. They 
were not disappointed. Some 
went just for the relaxation and 
found the pace of the trip much 
to their liking. Those who went 
to sample the renown K.I. 
seafood lost out. 

What did we do? 

The trip was promoted as a 
‘self-drive and self catering 
botanising and walking tour', and 
we spent a considerable amount 
of time in cars, travelling just like 
the reputed echidna ‘trains’, nose 
to tail, (and at about the same pace as echidnas) drifting 
along the generally unsealed roads of K.I. The roadsides, 
although often narrow, and somewhat abused, were won¬ 
derful repositories of flora. Despite the amount of time spent 
in the cars I cannot remember a single instance of boredom, 
the roadsides and general landscape was so filled with inter¬ 
est. 

Rodger and Gwen arrived on K.I. a few days before us 
to undertake a reconnoitre. Not only did they find where 
the best places were for botanising, they knew where we 
could get petrol, food and presents, and directed us to great 
places for photographs. 

They took us to see a colony of Sea Lions with a ranger 



Victorian AGHS members taking in the view at Maupertuis 
Bay, Kangaroo Island: Anne Hufflan, Marian Brookes, 
Catherine Drew and Jocelyn Searby. 


guided tour. The working life of the sea lion - three days on 
(out at sea feeding) and three days off (back on the beach 
feeding young or generally relaxing) and the explanation of 
their sex life were seen as highlights. The picture of three inquis¬ 
itive young lea lions watching three young humans watching 
them was treasured. 

One of the common, yet 
beautiful sights was that of 
carpets of drosera flowers, of 
the most pure white, and bright¬ 
ly glowing even under the 
greyest skies. Of the eight 
species found on the Island 
Drosera whittakeri (Scented 
Sundew) was the most common¬ 
ly observed during our visit. 

Boronia edwardsii, a wiry 
little ‘rare’ shrub, was quite 
wide spread, (although more 
common towards the west of 
the island), and covered with 
pink flowers. Another treat was 
to see the endemic K.I. Silver 
Bush ( Adenantbos macropodi- 
ana), quite widespread along the roadsides, with their lovely 
purple flower heads partly hidden in the soft foliage. The 
stiff angular foliage of the Petropbile multisecta (or pae¬ 
dophile multisexa as the philistines in our group renamed 
it), and the Isopogon ceratophyllus provided textural con¬ 
trast to the mainly fine leafed 
foliage of the other heath land 
plants. Seeing Sugar Gums 
(Eucalyptus cladocalyx) 
growing naturally rather than 
in the straight rows of the 
Western District or North 
Central Victoria, was a joy. For 
me the most striking plant, 
from a landscape view point, 
was the Xanthorrboea semi- 
plana , a grass tree with a rigidly 
spherical habit punctuated with 
enormous flower spikes. They 
looked stunning silhouetted 
against the sky. 

The flora was so interesting, 
and so well and patiently inter¬ 
preted by the Elliots that even some supposedly non botanis¬ 
ing spouses were spied head down. 

The accommodation in a number of fully self contained 
cottages/houses was eminently suitable with special mention 
going to the Cape de Couedic Lighthouse keeper’s cottages 
and to Old Cape Jervis Homestead where we rendezvoused 
at the start and end of the trip. 

Thanks go to Helen Page for her excellent organisation 
of this thoroughly enjoyable tour. 

JEREMY DREW, B.Ec., M.LArch., is a farmer who also works in 
community and adult education, with a special interest in tourism and 
the cultural determinants of community dynamics. 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


MARGARET PRESTON’S BANKSIA 
WOODCUT MEMORIALISED 



Cazneaux photograph of Margaret Preston with a gnarled old banksia 
tree in her garden at Berowra in 193 7. 


By ROGER BUTLER 

M argaret Preston was at the height of her fame, but 
also at her most self-critical stage, when in 1929 
she engraved the Huon Pine woodblock for her Western 
Australian Banksia. The National Gallery of Australia 
impression of this print was reproduced by Australia Post 
for an Australia Day stamp in 1996. 

Preston received high acclaim in the middle 1920s. Art 
and Australia published a special Margaret Preston number 
of the magazine (Preston had contributed finances to assure 
the maximum number of illustrations), and the Art Gallery 
of New South Wales had commissioned a self portrait. 
Preston was the first woman to receive such an honour. 

But her works from the late 1920s were not appreciated 
by the public or the critics. They were considered too severe 
and lacking in colour. 

Margaret Rose Mcpherson - Mad Maggie or Ratty 
Sarah to friends and adversaries - was horn in Adelaide in 
1875. She trained in Melbourne and Adelaide before travel¬ 
ling overseas to further her study (1904-07). On her return 
to Adelaide she taught art classes, before making an extend¬ 
ed sojourn to Europe from 1912 to 1919. A successful 
teacher and an exhibitor in important exhibitions, Preston 
returned to Australia, as did many expatriates, after the end 
of the First World War. 



West Australian banksia, hand-coloured woodcut by Margaret Preston 
c. 1929 commemorated on Australian Day 1996 postage stamp. 


On the last day of 1919 she married Company Director 
Bill Preston and changed her professional name, which was 
unusual at the time and the couple settled in Sydney. Her 
marriage was happy and supportive: Margaret once 
remarked that without Bill she would not go further than 
Pymble. 

Over the next five or six years Preston developed a repu¬ 
tation for her highly decorative and colourful paintings and 
woodcuts of Australian fauna and flora. Not easy imagery 
to advocate when European flowers were still considered the 
norm for gardens - and paintings. 

Preston championed a distinctly Australian form of mod¬ 
ernism and was openly contemptuous of many of Australia’s 
most renowned artists. This did not make her popular, but 
even arch conservatives, like Lionel Lindsay, could not deny 
the strength and integrity of her work. 

Preston was not one to rest on her laurels (or eucalypts 
for that matter) and although she received popular acclaim 
for her colourful works of the mid 1920s, she was not satis¬ 
fied. For many, the subsequent abandonment of overtly dec¬ 
orative works was taken as a betrayal. 

For Preston, however, there was no going back or com¬ 
promise. As she explained in 1929 - she was a flower 
painter, not a flower. 

ROGER BUTLER is Curator of Australian Prints at the National 
Gallery of Australia and is author of The Prints of Margaret 
Preston published by the National Gallery in 1 987. 
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